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EDITORIAL 


CHILDREN READ—SO DO ADULTS 


Children read. They sail away on books to the very high seas of 
adventure. They read, and their books bring them into the shallows, 
miasmatic and muddy. They read, and to that reading it is well to 
give thought. 

But consider another phase. One of the reading difficulties of our 
great common people is their unwillingness to put aside its childhood 
and adolescent loves in reading and to move on to reading more 
becoming to their maturity. Part of the cause of this wilful refusal 
to advance in reading desire and comprehension lies with the schools. 
They have too often failed to encourage children to forget Cinderella, 
Tarzan, and The Rover Boys. If the quality of adult reading is to 
improve, teachers, elementary and secondary, must make considered 
and deliberate efforts to that end. A policy of literary laissez faire 
is not the solution. 

Children’s literature is the enriching ingredient of childhood. No 
one would deny that to a child Hans Christian Anderson’s tales, or 
Robinson Crusoe, or a hundred others, serve as an abundant well of 
happiness, or, to shift the figure, a pleasant Indian Summer haze that 
hovers over the events of childhood, imparting to them a dream-like 
wistful excitement. He who has missed the taste of such pleasures 
in childhood has missed much of the richness inherent in childhood. 
But children’s literature should serve also as a foundation for better 
reading in adulthood. 

The arts of writing, of illustrating, and of bookmaking are combined 
into a great project in creativity. Children today have a priceless 
heritage in beautiful, rich, and significant books. But the child 
becomes the youth and then the man, and his reading should keep 
pace with his advancing maturity. Perhaps the elementary teacher 


can exercise a pedagogical strategy here which we have not hitherto 
more than glimpsed. 


The Class in English 444. 
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AN ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ANTHOLOGIES OF POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


JOHN E. BREWTON 
Peabody College 


Association for childhood education. Literature committee. Sung 


under the silver umbrella; il. by Dorothy Lathrop. Macmillan c1935 
$2.00. 


Contents. 221 poems by 78 different authors grouped as follows: 
Higgledy piggledy, 0, 12; In this tweeny little, cozy little house of 
mine, 13; Gold locks, and black locks, red locks and brown, 8; Then out 
a-shin-shan-shining in the bright blue day, 14; About and roundabout, 
9; And so has a crocodile, and so has a quail—they’ve all got tails but 
me, 18; All to the haven where each would be, fly, 13; Laughing with 
friends, I’m always.sorry when the ride ends, 11; Minnie and Mattie 
and fat little May, out in the country, spending the day, 14; Awake! oh, 
North wind, and come, thou South, blow you upon my garden, 17; 
Suppose and suppose, 8; Wee folk, good folk trooping all together, 8; 
Where we walk to school each day, Indian children used to play, 7; 
Come, choose your road and away, 6; And everything that’s mine is 
yours, and yours, and yours, 17; Sing a song of seasons, something 
bright in all, 24; Come Christmas the morn, 10; and Good night, good 
night, far flies the light, 12. Also a Foreword by Padraic Colum and 
A message to grown-ups by way of explanation by Mary Lincoln 
Morse. Indexed by authors and first lines. 

Comments. The Literature Committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education spent three years compiling this anthology of verse 
for children of the nursery school, kindergarten, and primary grades. 
In an excellent foreword Padraic Colum says: “One of the merits of 
this collection is that it does not domesticate the domestic, every piece 
in it has come out of a discovery. Another of its merits is in its 
abundance; it is a good idea to give children a full volume—something 
they can move about in and make a world of their own out of. The 
known, the less known, and the unknown poets are here in fair pro- 
portion. And the student of literature who goes through the volume 
will have interest in noting how finely contemporary poets continue 
the tradition of making poetry for children.” 


Barnes, Ruth A., comp., I hear America singing; an anthology of 
folk poetry; il. by Robert Lawson. Winston c1937 $2.00. 


Contents. 146 poems by 61 different authors and collectors grouped 
as follows: Hittin’ fr the westward, 13; There’s gold in them thar 
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hills, 15; Out in the West where the riders are ready, 15; Homesteadin’, 
10; The merry shanty boys, 12; Gallant bark and ragin’ can-all, 7; 
What ho! She blows!, 9; In the cotton fields away, 24; When that 
mountain fiddle cries, 10; Folks, 20; and Neighbors, 11. Also Fore- 
word by Carl Van Doren; and The making of this-book, by the com- 
piler. Indexed by authors, first lines, and titles. 


Comments. Here are the folk poems of teamsters, trappers, hunters, 
stage drivers, section hands, engineers, miners, cowboys, sheepherders, 
farmers, shanty men, lumberjacks. Each is here singing or reciting 
“what belongs to him or her and to none else.” The poems in this book 
should be spoken or read aloud for they were aimed, as in the ancient 


way of poetry, at listeners in eager gatherings and not at readers in 
quiet solitude. 


Brewton, John E., comp., Gaily we parade; a collection of poems 
about people, here there and everywhere; il. by Robert Lawson. Mac- 
millan c1940 $2.00. 


Contents. 200 poems by 89 different authors grouped as follows: 
Come buy, 12; To the shops we go, 14; These make a town, 11; Relatives 
all, 12; At our house, 11; Neighbors of ours, 15; Willingly to school, 7; 
Sing ho! ye sailormen, 8; Beyond far blue hills, 10; Out in the.country, 
12; We are the music makers, 8; Ring-a-ring o’ fairies, 12; Some see 
this and some see that, 9; At the royal court, 8; Ring around the world, 
10; Bells for Christmas ring, 12; Funny folk, 16; The dustman comes, 
10; and Vespers, 3. Also Foreword. Indexed by authors, first lines, 
and titles. 

Comments. C. C. Certain writing in The Elementary English Re- 
view says of this gay collection: “The verses are simple and rhythmical 
—qualities that appeal to children. They are unusually well se- 
lected, and the book possesses that crowning virtue of anthologies— 
a good index. Robert Lawson, master of vigorous composition and 
delicate line, is the illustrator.” 


Brewton, John E., comp., Under the tent of the sky; a collection of 


poems about animals large and small; il. by Robert Lawson. Mac- 
millan c1937 $2.00. 


Contents. 190 poems by 86 different authors grouped as follows: 
Circus cavalcade, 8; I went down to the zoo, 8; Animals never seen in 
circus or zoo, 6; The animal store, 3; Let’s pretend, 8; In fairyland, 10; 
Beneath man’s wings, 22; Playmates, 14; Feathered friends, 10; Singing 
wings, 8; Frail wings, 12; Little folks in the grass, 6; In the garden, 8; 
Little furry creatures, 8; On fours, 8; Animal fancies, 13; Animal fun, 
21; Hurt no living thing, 9; Come holidays, 6; and Sleepy songs, 2. 
Also Foreword. Indexed by authors, first lines, and titles. 
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Comments. Anne T. Eaton in her recent book, Reading with children, 
says Under the tent of the sky is “a delightful poetry collection that 
may well be added to a child’s personal library when he is ready to 
move on from Mother Goose.” According to a review in The Library 
Journal: “Mr. Brewton has made a collection of poems about animals, 
large and small, real and unreal, which is most pleasing to boys and 
girls. One feels he must have thoroughly enjoyed the task of com- 
pilation because the entire book seems to give the feeling of delight 
in itself. The illustrations in black and white by Robert Lawson are 
delightfully whimsical and are done with an exquisite regard for 
detail. This is an excellent collection and one well worth owning. It 
will be loved by children of all ages.” A reviewer writing in the 
National Parent-Teacher says: “In selection and arrangement this is 
altogether a work of fine judgment, sympathy with animals and with 
children, and appreciation of the most delightful things poets have 
been inspired to write about beasts and birds.” 


Forbes, Edith Emerson, comp., Favourites of a nursery of seventy 
years ago; and some others of later date. Houghton c1916 $3.00. 


Contents. 305 poems by 58 different authors grouped as follows: 
Country ‘ballads and animal stories, 67; Mother Goose and other 
classics, 41; Cautionary stories in verse, 38; The school of good manners 
and other selections, 19; The baby, bed-time songs and stories and 
hymns, 97;, Ballads, 27; Addenda, 8; and Slovenly Peter, 8. Also 
Preface, and Preface to the second edition. Indexed by titles and first 
lines. 

Comments. This is an invaluable anthology for the study of the 
works of the early children’s poets: Elizabeth Turner, Nancy Sproat, 


Eliza Lee Follen, Anna Augusta (Gray) Carter, and Ann and Jane 
Taylor. 


Fyleman, Rose, ed., Here we come a-piging. Stokes c1936 $1.25. 


Contents. 67 poems by 18 different authors grouped as follows: 
Morning and night, 4; Country things, 8; One old man, three old 
women and two proposals, 6; Birds, beasts and insects, 15; Twos, threes, 
five and ten, 13; and Other things, 21. 

Comments. The first in a series of small anthologies for children 
made by one who writes poetry and stories for boys and girls and 
knows what they like. This little volume, as well as others of the 
series, can well serve to introduce some of the more complete poetry 
anthologies which all children should have to grow up on. Other 


titles in the series are: A-piping again, Bells ringing, and Pipe and 
drum. 
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Grahame, Kenenth, ed., The Cambridge book of poetry for children; 
new edition with an unpublished poem by the editor and illustrations 
by Gwen Raverat. Putnam c:933 $2.50. 


Contents. 142 poems by 61 different authors divided into two parts: 
Part one, for the very smallest ones and for those a little older; and 
Part two, for older boys and girls. The poems in Part one are grouped 
as follows: Rhymes and jingles, 16; Familiar objects, 10; A bunch of 
Lent lilies, 3; seasons and weather, 13; Tastes and preferences, 5; Toys 
and play, indoors and out, 3; Dream-land, 7; Fairy-land, 7; Two songs, 
2; Fur and feather, 9; Christmas poems, 4; and Various, 6. Poems in 
Part two are grouped as follows: Nature, country and the open air, 
11; Green seas and sailor men, 11; Arms and the man, 9; The other 
side of it, 3; Story poems, 6; Day-dreams, 5; Two home-comings, 2; 
When knights were bold, 2; and Various, 8. Also Introductory poem 
by editor; Preface to the first edition; and Note on the second edition. 
Indexed by authors and first lines. 

Comments. The preface to the first edition, reprinted in the new 
edition, should be read by everyone interested in selecting poetry for 
children. This anthology is limited almost entirely to lyrical poetry. 
And that, after all, is no bad thing in the opinion of Mr. Grahame who 
says: “Lyric verse may not be representative of the whole range of 
English poetry, but as an introduction to it, as a Wicket-gate, there is 
no better portal.” While the collection is not large it possesses variety. 
Mr. Grahame admitting that the volume includes “but a small sheaf” 
points out that “for those children who frankly do not care for poetry 
it will be more than enough; and for those who love it and delight in it, 
no ‘selection’ could ever be sufficiently satisfying.” 


Grover, Eulalie Osgood, ed., My caravan; a book of poems for boys 
and girls in search of adventure; il by Florence Sampson. Whitman 
c1931 $1.00. 


Contents. 120 poems by 74 different authors grouped as follows: 
I go adventuring, 16; Out-of-doors, 25; The fairy folk, 13; A-foot and a- 
wing, 20; Make-believe, 16; Just for fun, 14; and Shadow time, 16. Also 
an Introduction by Eulalie Osgood Grover. Indexed by titles. 

Comments. Laura Benet says: “Altogether the infant who journeys 
with this caravan cannot go very far wrong in his travels, for there are 
songs for all moods, sad and gay, comfortable and lively.” 


Harrington, Mildred P., comp., Ring-a-round; a collection of verse 
for boys and girls; il. by Corydon Bell. Macmillan c1930 $3.00. 


Contents. 184 poems by 103 different authors grouped as follows: 
‘The day around, 22; The year around, 37; Birds, beasts and flowers, 
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28; Sun, moon and stars, 7; On the farm, 12; Laughing songs, 18; The 
fairies’ call, 13; Christmas, 7; By the fireside, 24; and Cradle songs, 16. 
Indexed by authors, first lines, and titles. 

Comments. This volume, excellently printed and illustrated, con- 
tains verse of a really high quality for pre-school age children. 


Hubbard, Alice and Babbitt, Adeline, comps., The golden flute; an 
anthology of poetry for young children; with an introduction by Patty 
Smith Hill. Day c1932 $3.00. 


Contents. 519 poems by 170 different authors ungrouped. Also a 
Foreword. Introduction by Patty Smith Hill. Indexed by authors, 
first lines, and interest. 


Comments. While this anthology includes much that is not real 
poetry it contains verse that centers around the interests of young 
children. A helpful Index to interest has been added for the use of 
teachers who desire to find poems suitable for use with children 
when working on a center-of-interest in school. 


Huffard, Grace Thompson; Carlisle, Laura Mae; and Ferris, Helen 
Josephine, comps., My poetry book; an anthology of modern verse 
for boys and girls; il. by Willy Pogany. Winston c1934 $2.50. 


Contents. 494 poems by 228 different authors grouped as follows: 
At our house, 39; When it’s time to play, 30; Alone by myself, 25; Have 
you ever seen a fairy, 25; When it’s time to go to bed, 27; Other people, 
34; Going places, 23; My animals, little and big, 34; My birds, 30; My 
flowers, 30; My trees, 25; When it’s spring, and summer, and autumn, 
and winter, 57; When it’s holiday time, 37; My America, 30; Stories I 
like to read, 15; and Just for fun, 33. Indexed by authors, first lines, 
and titles. 


Comments. There are two salient features of this anthology ac- 
cording to M. L. Becker. “The first is the open-mindedness with 
which its choice of poems has been made; the second is the way in 
which they all fit somehow into the active or contemplative life of 
children.” W. R. Benet says: “It is a great melange of old and new 
verse, good, bad, and indifferent.” The book is too large and cumber- 
some and there are too many poems in one volume if the book is 
to appeal to children. It is a better reference anthology for the 
teacher’s desk than for the children’s reading table. 


Hutchinson, Veronica S., comp., Chimney corner poems; il. by Lois 
Lenski. Minton, Balch and Company c1929 $2.50. 


Contents. 106 poems by 64 different authors ungrouped. Indexed 
by authors, first lines, and titles. 
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Comments. Clear type, wide margins, and the Lois Lenski illustra- 
tions, many of them in color, make this collection an excellent one 
in spite of the fact that most of the poems are available in other 
collections. 


Hutchinson, Veronica S., comp., Fireside poems; il. by Lois Lenski. 
Minton, Balch and Company c1930 $2.50. 


Contents. 81 poems by 61 different authors ungrouped. Indexed 
by authors, first lines, and titles. 


Comments. A companion volume to Chimney corner poems with 
the same clear type, wide margins, and 100 black and white drawings 
and five in full color by Lois Lenski. 


Ingpen, Roger, ed., One thousand poems for children; a choice of the 
best verse old and new; revised and enlarged. Macrae Smith c1923 
(first published by Jacobs, 1903) $2.50. 


Contents. The book is divided into two parts. Part I includes five 
sections; Part II includes ten sections. One thousand thirty-three 
poems by 247 different authors grouped as follows: Rhymes for 
little ones, 210; Cradle songs, 21; Nursery rhymes, 193; Fairy land, 
27; Fables and riddles, 36; The seasons, 61; Fields and woods, 57; Home, 
28; Insects, birds, and beasts, 77; Humorous verse, 27; Poems of 
patriotism and history, 72; Ballads, 49; Girlhood, 42; Poems of praise, 
48; and Miscellaneous, 85. Also a Prefatory note. Indexed by authors, 
first lines, and titles. 


Comments. This anthology was prepared to provide children with 
poetry that is both pleasant to read and profitable to remember. The 
volume embraces poems for children of all ages. The first part is 
intended for young children; the second part for older boys and girls. 
Large, comprehensive collections such as this one, while of inestimable 
value to parents and teachers as source books, are too formidable and 
forbidding to put into the hands of young children. This particular 
volume is of value as a source book because it contains many verses 
difficult to find elsewhere. 


McCracken, Elizabeth, comp., Great-grandmother’s piece-book; il. 
by Mary Lott Seaman. Macmillan c1931 $1.00. 


Contents. 60 poems by 21 different authors grouped as follows: 
Favorite Friday afternoon pieces, 8; Favorite long pieces, 4; Nature 
pieces, 8; Funny pieces, 6; “Being good” pieces, 10; “Where are your 
manners?” pieces, 6; “Before company” pieces, 8; Alice’s pieces, 4; 
and Favorite home pieces, 6. Also an Introduction, and Notes by 
Elizabeth McCracken. Indexed by authors, first lines, and titles. 
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Comments. In the not so long ago when great-grandmother and 
great-grandfather were children, “speaking pieces” was the custom 
everywhere. There were pieces for all occasions, examples of which 
are to be found in this most amusing compilation illustrated with line 
drawings in exactly the right mood for the pieces. 


Olcott, Frances Jenkins, ed., Story-telling ballads; selected and ar- 
ranged for story-telling and reading aloud and for the boys’ and girls’ 
own reading; il. by Milo Winter. Houghton c1920 $3.00. 


Contents. 77 story-telling ballads and narrative poems by 24 different 
authors grouped as follows: The salt blue seas, 4; A-harrowing o’ the 
border, 4; Brave hearts and proud, 6; Lays o’ faerie, 8; Lays o’ wonder, 
8; Merry gestes, 9; Sad gestes, 6; Pretty maids and knights so bold, 
10; For Halloween and Midsummer eve, 7; All under the greenwood 
tree, 5; and O’ pilgrimage and souls so strong, 10. Also a Foreword 
and an Appendix, including Suggestions for teachers, Programme for 
a year of ballad-reading and study, and Glossary. Indexed by authors, 
first lines, subjects, and titles. 


Comments. The ancient ballads are here presented exactly as when 
in days of old they were sung by minstrels and recited by gaffers and 
gammers. Practically no alterations have been made in the texts of 
the ballad-collectors. Here are romances, hero-tales, faerie legends, 
and adventures of knights and ladies. 


Stevenson, Burton Egbert, comp., The home book of verse for young 
folks; il. by Willy Pogany. Holt c1929 rev and enl ed $2.75. 


Contents. 553 poems by 253 different authors g-ouped as follows: 
The argument of this book, 1; In the nursery, 87; The duty of children, 
56; Rhymes of childhood, 42; Just nonsense, 37; Fairyland, 23; The glad 
evangel, 29; This wonderful world, 124; Stories in rhyme, 20; My 
country, 29; The happy warrior, 18; Life lessons, 44; and A garland of 
gold, 43. Indexed by authors, first lines, and titles. 


Comments. A classic in its field from its publication in 1915, Mr. 
Stevenson’s well-known collection of poems for young readers was 


revised and brought down to date in 1929 by the addition of almost a 
hundred pages of recent poetry. 


Stokes, Anne, comp., The open door to poetry. Scribner’s c1931 $1.00. 

Contents. 190 poems by 105 different authors grouped as follows: 
Part one, 88; Psalms from the Bible, 4; Part two, 91; Ballads, 4; and 
Psalms from the Bible, 3. 


Comments. Anne Stokes says “an anthology is a collection of 
samples and designs, beautiful in themselves, yet not complete, and 
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its chief value lies in its power to reveal the greater richness and 
beauty from which it has been derived.” She has, therefore, in this 
collection, brought together the poems in English which she believes 
have the strongest appeal and stimulus for boys and girls. The 
purpose of this excellent anthology is, as the title suggests, to open 
the door to poetry. 


Teasdale, Sara, comp., Rainbow gold; poems old and new selected 
for boys and girls; il. by Dugald Walker. Macmillan c1922 $2.00. 


Contents. 79 poems by 51 different authors ungrouped. Also A 
prefatory note by Sara Teasdale. 


Comments. Miss Teasdale’s principle of selection is the simple one 
of choosing the poems “that would have pleased the child I used to be 


and the boy who was my playmate.” The result is a representative 
and beautiful anthology. 


Thompson Blanche Jennings, ed., More silver pennies; il. by Pelagie 
Doane. Macmillan c1938 $1.25. 


Contents. 91 poems by 65 different authors arranged in two parts, 
Part one for younger children, 42 poems; and Part two for older 
children, 49 poems. Also a preface To those who want more silver 


pennies. Each poem is briefly introduced. Indexed by authors, titles, 
and first lines. 


Comments. More silver pennies is just what the name implies— 
91 more silver pennies to add to the 83 in Silver pennies. Same format 
and same introductory notes to the poems make this book, compiled 
thirteen years later, a true continuation of the former book, a book 
worthy of bringing down to date, for we still need silver pennies to 
get into Fairyland, and we are grateful to Miss Thompson for finding 
more silver pennies. The line or so of introduction which sets the 
key for each poem is exceptionally well done, but one cannot help 
wishing Miss Thompson had let the poems stand without interpreta- 
tion, for poems have overtones which interpretations mar. Happily 


most of these introductory statements do not attempt to interpret 
as much as to introduce. 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings, ed., Silver pennies; a collection of 


modern poems for boys and girls; il. by Winifred Bromhall. (Little 
library) Macmillan c1925 $1.00. 


Contents. 83 poems by 56 different authors. 50 poems are grouped 
under Part one and 33 under Part two. The poems included in Part 
one are those that have been enjoyed by children of ten and under, 
those of the first four grades. Those included in Part two are more 


A 
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suitable for older children, from ten to twelve or older—those in the 
fifth or sixth grades, or even in junior high school. Brief introductory 
comments precede each poem. Indexed by authors, first lines, and 
titles. 


Comments. Here are 83 silver pennies any one of which will admit 
you into Fairyland. Miss Thompson says that it isn’t everyone who 
knows where to look for silver pennies, even if he has the time, so 
it is for such people, the mothers and the teachers who want silver 
pennies for their children and do not know where to find them, 
that she has prepared this volume, as well as for the children 
themselves. 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings, comp., With harp and lute; il. by 
Kate Seredy. Macmillan c1935 $1.50. 


Contents. 106 poems by 59 different authors grouped as follows: 
From the olden times, 10; Rhymes and runes, 25; From convent cell 
and cloister, 33; Young voices, 5; In honor of Mary, 11; The liturgical 
sequences, 5; and Psalms and hymns of praise, 17. Also a word about 
music, and Other doors to open. Indexed by authors. 


Comments. This is a collection of poems, old and new, for Catholic 
children. In addition to some of the choice church treasures as well 
as the finest of present day Catholic verse, there are poems by writers 
of other faiths whose verses have an important place in the Catholic 
child’s cultural background. The illustrations by Kate Seredy possess 
the charm of reverence and dignity. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed., Rainbow in the sky; il. by Reginald Birch. 
Harcourt c1935 $3.00. 


Contents. 491 poems by 119 different authors grouped as follows: 
Jingles old and new, 115; The farmer in the dell, 32; Boys and girls, 
60; Riddles in rhyme, 33; Winds, weathers, seasons, charms, 30; In 
heaven and earth, 24; Fin, fur, and feather, 60; I'll tell you a story, 
23; Cap and bells, 10; Simply nonsense, 36; The road to anywhere, 10; 
Old songs to sing, 17; Hush-a-by, 16; True arrows, 25. Also an In- 
troduction, A word with you, and an Introductory statement preceding 
each section. Indexed by authors, first lines, and titles. 

Comments. While this collection is too large and formidable in 
appearance to appeal to the very young reader, it contains much 
poetry that will be invaluable to teachers and parents who enjoy 
sharing poetry with children. The brief introductions to each group 
of poems is written sympathetically and in a manner children under- 
stand. Humor and charm characterize the illustrations by Reginald 
Birch. 


| 
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Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Smith, Nora Archibald, eds., Golden 
numbers. (Crimson classics) Doubleday c1902 $2.00. 


Contents. 383 poems by 173 different authors grouped as follows: 
A chanted calendar, 34; The world beautiful, 19; Green things grow- 
ing, 31; On the wing, 21; The inglenook, 15; Fairy songs and songs 
of fancy, 21; Sports and pastimes, 25; A garden of girls, 20; The world 
of waters, 12; For home and country, 21; New world and old glory, 34; 
In merry mood, 23; Story poems—Romance and reality, 32; When 
banners are waving, 15; Tales of the olden time, 9; Life lessons, 30; 
and The glad evangel, 21. Also Introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
On the reading of poetry, and brief introductory Interleaves preceding 
each section. Indexed by authors and titles. 


Comments. Prefacing each of the divisions of this volume you 
will find a page or “interleaf” of comment on, and appreciation of, the 
poems that follow. According to Kate Douglas Wiggin, they are 
only friendly or informal letters from an old traveler to a pilgrim 
who has just taken his staff in hand, and may be read or not as 
you are minded. The anthologists have not hesitated to comb English 


literature and to present excerpts from longer pieces wherever it 
seemed wise. 


Gaily plumed a horse and rider 
Lead the circus cavalcade. 


—James S. Tippett. 
Drawing by Robert Lawson and lines from “Circus Parade” by 


James S. Tippett from Under the Tent of the Sky by John E. Brewton 
(The Macmillan Company). 
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BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN’S LITERATURE: 
AN INTRODUCTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ESTHER STALLMAN 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


The following discussion is a line from which to hang the names 
of a few books about children’s books. The list of titles appended 
to the discussion is an elementary one. The titles have been selected 
because of their interest or value for anyone who wishes to learn 
more about children’s literature. 

All phases of the subject, children’s literature, have not been 
included. Some topics omitted are: story-telling, poetry as a special 
subject, periodicals for children, songs and games for children, school 
and public libraries, literature as a subject taught in school, and 
reading itself. Moreover, no references to periodical material are 
included; only book references are given. 

Finally it should be emphasized that the most profitable study of 
children’s books is carried on by reading the actual books for children 
and by the rereading of them with the children for whom they are 
intended. 

HISTORY 


About 1744 John Newbery published some volumes for children. 
These books have been called the beginning of literature for English 
speaking children. 

Traditional literature—nursery rhymes and tales—had been en- 
joyed by children for many generations, but not until the first of 
the nineteenth century was this traditional literature collected, com- 
pared, studied, and published.! 

Before Newbery, children could read three kinds of literature: books 
for adults, school books, and traditional literature occasionally printed 
in the form of chapbooks and broadsides.? After Newbery, “pleasure” 
reading for children may be distinguished from textbooks; “sophisti- 
cated” literature, from traditional. 

Sophisticated literature has been growing for about two hundred 
years. That growth may be studied best in books for children, but 


*The Grimm Brothers published the folk stories they had collected in 
Germany in 1812-24. These stories, translated, were published in England in 
1823-26. Andrew Lang published his Blue Fairy Book in 1889; Joseph Jacobs 
his English Fairy Tales in 1890. 

*W. C. Hazlitt, Schools, School Books and School Masters (London: J. W. 
Jarvis, 1888) discusses the early school books. Clifton Johnson, Old-Time 
Schools and School-Books (New York: Macmillan, 1925) is a good American 
book on the subject. 
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the books are too numerous in our time and too hard to locate from 
the past. Those who have had access to the early books and records 
have studied and written about them. Thus we have: The Child and 
His Book; Forgotten Books of the American Nursery;' A Century of 
Children’s Books [1700-1801];> A Mid-Century Child and Her Books*— 
not a history but an account of the author’s own books; and best of all, 
Children’s Books in England: Five Centuries of Social Life.’ 


An excellent guide to these histories and to representative children’s 
books is The History of Children’s Literature: a Syllabus with Selected 
Bibliographies.’ As the title says, this is a syllabus and a bibliography; 
titles are annotated but there is no discussion. 

In addition to these books there have been scholarly accounts in the 
two Cambridge histories: that in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature is by Mr. Darton, author of the book named above. Mr. 
Algernon Tassin is the author of the account in the Cambridge History 
of American Literature. The article on children’s books in the recent 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is divided into two parts. 
Mr. Darton wrote the part on English children’s books and Frances 
Jenkins Olcott wrote the article on American children’s books. 

Besides these histories of children’s literature several anthologies 
to illustrate that history can be found. Andrew White Tuer was a 
collector of books, clocks, china, silver, and—especially—engravings. 
His Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books’ is a collection 
of facsimiles of pages and pictures with some discussion. His Stories 
from Old Fashioned Children’s Books’’ is charming. (Both books are 
out of print.) Philip James’-Children’s Books of Yesterday;!? Rosen- 
bach’s Early American Children’s Books;'* and the Gumuchian catalog"* 
have all been published since 1930. Though not compiled for the 
purpose all may be used to illustrate the history of children’s books. 


*Mrs. L. F. S. Field, The Child and His Book (London: Wells, Gardner, 

Darton & Co., [1891]). 

1911). ¥. Halsey, Forgotten Books of the American Nursery (Boston: Goodspeed, 
°F. bf Barry, A Century of Children’s Books (London: Methuen, [1922]). 
°C. M. Hewins, A Mid-Century Child and Her Books (New York: Mac- 

millan, 1926). 

"F. J. H. Darton, Children’s Books in England: Five Centuries of Social Life 

(Cambridge: University press, 1932). 
°E. S. Smith, History of Children’s Literature (Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1937). 
°A. W. Tuer, Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books (London: 

Leadenhall Press, 1898-99). 

°A. W. Tuer, Stories from Old-Fashioned Children’s Books (London: Leaden- 

hall Press, 1899-1900). 

“Philip James, Children’s Books of Yesterday (New York: The Studio, 1933). 
*A.S. W. Rosenbach, Early American Children’s Books (Portland, Maine: 

Southworth Press, 1933). The cost of this book at publication was $25.00. 
**Gumuchian & Cie, Booksellers, Paris. Les Livres de V’Enfance du XVe au 

X1IXe Siecle (Paris: Gumuchian & Cie, 19317). 
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E. V. Lucas was the compiler of Forgotten Tales of Long Ago (1906) ** 
and Old Fashioned Tales (1905)** published in England by Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and appropriately illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Both books have good introductions. Eva March Tappan and Elva S. 
Smith have also compiled collections of old fashioned stories. An- 
thologies of children’s literature, prepared for use in college classes, 
contain much material to illustrate the development of the subject. 
Unless, however, facsimiles of illustrations and title-pages are in- 
cluded with the discussion, much of the worth of the volume as 
illustrative material is lost. 


BOOK LISTS 


One phase of the literature on children’s books promises to engulf 
all the rest—list making. Lists of books for children are more 
necessary now than they were fifty years ago because we have so 
many more books and because we expect children to read more of them. 

In 1872 “Young People’s Books” were included in The Best Reading 
published by Putnam and arranged by Frederick B. Perkins.'* Alger 
and Oliver Optic are included with Alcott, Andersen, and Edgeworth. 
This reading list passed through a number of editions and, judging 
from second hand copies, must have circulated widely. 

Miss Caroline Hewins, one of the first children’s librarians, pre- 
pared a pamphlet list of Books for the Young in 1882. This list was 
later included in Reading for the Young: a Classified and Annotated 
Catalog with an Alphabetical Author-Index, compiled by John F. 
Sargent and published for the A.L.A. in 1890.17 These lists contain 
books which are accepted as excellent fare for children along with 
many forgotten ones. 


About this time the lists of “noble literature” for children began 
to appear. These lists emphasize classics and grade them far too low 
according to present standards. They contain the names of Homer 
and Dante, Tolstoi, and Aeschylus. To us these lists are hopelessly 
out-of-date. 


In 1893 the first American Library Association catalog was published. 
This contains juvenile books in the same arrangement with adult 
books with a distinguishing symbol “j” before the call number. Not 
until the A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11 was published in 1912 did this list 
separate children’s books from the adult books within the catalog. 


“E. V. Lucas, Forgotten Tales of Long Ago (London: Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co., 1906) 


**E. V. Lucas, Old Fashioned Tales (London: Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., 


905). 
*The Best Reading (New York: Putnam, 1872). 
“J. F. Sargent, Reading for the Young (Boston: Library Bureau, 1890). 
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In 1900 the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh published their Graded 
and Annotated Catalogue of Books in the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh for the Use of the City Schools.1® Other public libraries also 
began to publish catalogs of their books for children. 


Thus the compiling of lists of books for children to read was well 
begun by both individuals and institutions between 1870 and 1900. 


In 1909 was issued the first edition of the Children’s Catalog which 
appeared in its fifth edition in 1936 and is the most comprehensive 
and usable of all the present-day lists of children’s books. 


In 1916 was published the first List of Books for Boys and Girls by 
the Bookshop for Boys and Girls of the Woman’s educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston. The fifth edition of this list in 1929 is a 
beautifully illustrated catalogue, called Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books. In 1936 was published the five year supplement called Five 
Years of Children’s Books. 


Thus we have three comprehensive annotated lists of children’s 
books—without scientific grading: the “Children’s Books” section of 
the A. L. A. Catalog;!® the Children’s Catalog”® published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, and Realms of Gold*! and its supplement compiled 
by book dealers. An excellent inexpensive recent list of children’s 
books is a fifteen cent document—500 Books for Children.” 


In 1926 What Children Like to Read: Winnetka Graded Book List 
by Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel marked the beginning, 
perhaps, of scientifically graded lists of books and also of the dis- 
agreement between librarians and educators over the value and use 
of such lists.2* The Right Book for the Right Child (1933) carried on 
the tradition of the Winnetka list.** 


Many lists are now made in both traditions—that of experience and 
that of experiment. Some of the early lists—especially those of 


*Pittsburgh. Carnegie Library, Graded and Annotated Catalogue of Books. .. 
(Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library, 1900). 

A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 (American Library Association, 1926); A. L. A. 
Catalog, 1926-1931 (American Library Association, 1933); A. L. A. Catalog, 
1932-1936 (American Library Association, 1938). These are supplemented 
by the Booklist, a periodical. 

*°Children’s Catalog (5th ed. rev.; H. W. Wilson Company, 1936). 

"1B. E Mahony, and Elinor Whitney (comps.), Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books (Doubleday, 1929), supplemented by B. E. Mahony and Elinor Whitney 
ang oot Five Years of Children’s Books (Doubleday, 1936). The lists of 
new ks in the Hornbook, a periodical, keep these lists up-to-date. 

**N. E. Beust, 500 Books for Children, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1939, 
No. 11 (Washington, D. C.: Govt. Print. Off., 1940). 

**Carleton Washburne, and Mabel Vogel, What Children Like to Read 
(Chicago: Rand, 1926). 


“The Right Book for the Right Child: a Graded Buying List of Children’s 
Books (Day, 1933). 
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“noble” literature—obviously were compiled without regard to the 


interests of the child; many present day lists are based on the child’s 
own choices. 


CRITICISM 


At the present time we have one magazine devoted to children’s 
books and criticisms of them. This is the Hornbook, started in 1925 
by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls and edited by Mahony and 
Whitney, authors of Realms of Gold. Two weekly reviews carry 
pages of criticism of children’s books: the N. Y. Times Book Review 
and N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. Of course many newspapers and 
magazines carry some reviews of children’s books. Anne Carroll 
Moore’s reviews of children’s books which appeared in the Herald 
Tribune Books have been collected and published in The Three Owls 
(2v).> Volume I is dedicated to “Stuart P. Sherman and Irita Van 
Doren who were the first to make room for the critical consideration 
of children’s books in a weekly review. . . ” 


Criticism of children’s books, discussion which is not criticism, and 
lists of books for children have all three been included in some recent 
books. These books are of great interest to teachers and parents who 
wish to be introduced to titles of related books, to consideration of the 
values of reading for children, and who wish to know what standards 
are applied by our reviewers. Such discussions are pleasant reading 
but to be of great value must be preceded or followed by the reading 
of the children’s books themselves.*® 


TRENDS IN BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN LITERATURE 


Today, many book tools are being prepared in order to make the 
multitude of children’s books more useful to teachers and librarians. © 


The Rue lists*’ and the Wurzburg list®* are examples of these book 
tools. 


In addition to the general lists of desirable children’s books dis- 
cussed previously, another branch of list making provides lists for 


*5A.C. Moore, The Three Owls (Macmillan, 1925). A C. Moore, The Three 
Owls (Second book; Coward-McCann, 1928). 

**M. L. Becker, First Adventures in Reading (Stokes, 1936); Jean Betzner, 
and A. E. Moore, Everychild and Books (Indianapolis: Bobbs, 1940); A. T. 
Eaton, Reading with Children (Viking Press, 1940); Josette Frank, What 
Books for Children (Doubleday, 1937); A. C. Moore, My Roads to Childhood 
(Doubleday, 1939), are among these books. 

*"Eloise Rue (comp.), Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades 
(American Library Association, 1940); and Eloise Rue (comp.), Subject Index 
to Readers (American Library Association, 1938). 


**D. A. Wurzburg (comp.), East, West, North, and South in Children’s Books 
(Boston: Faxon, 1939). 
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special purposes or special audiences, or for individual children.*® 
There have been lists of books to develop various character traits; 
books, of course, for retarded readers. Reading guidance is increasing 
in importance. At present our emphasis seems to be educational and 
experimental. Effort is being made to find out what a boy or girl 
wants to read and can read. Reading guidance seems conditioned by 
the belief that what the child likes he will read. 


During the twentieth century an attempt has been made to acquaint 
teachers with books for children through classes in college. Texts 
for these classes have been written. They may be divided into an- 
thologies of children’s literature, designed to introduce the student 
to samples of the best literature for children, and discussions of 
children’s books and the use of these with children. It is only fair 
to add that the anthologies intended for college students have in- 
troductory material and questions and problems and much explanatory 
material.*° A number of the discussions are now out of date and 
need not be included here. Two rather recent ones are Literature 
Old and New for Children*! and Literature and the Child.*? Alice 
Dalgliesh’s First Experiences with Literature is a discussion of value to 
anyone who works with small children.** 


Since the first world war there has been a second flowering of 
illustration in children’s books. Contemporary Illustrators compiled 
by Mahony and Whitney in 1930 is an illustrated discussion of the 
subject.** The scientific study of illustrations was to be expected also. 
Helen Martin’s Children’s Preferences in Book Illustration was a 
pamphlet appearing in print in 1931.5 The Child and His Picture 
Book present the results of a study of the preferences of the nursery 


**New York (City) Mayor’s Committee for the Selection of Suitable Books 
for Children in the Courts, Invitation to Read (New ed., 1940). This pamphlet 
($.25) is an excellent example of the list made for a special purpose which is, 
at the same time, useful for many other purposes. 

“These include: Walter Barnes (comp.), Types of Children’s Literature 
(World Book Company, 1926); Ollie Depew (ed.), Children’s Literature by 
Grades and Types (Ginn, 1938); Lillian Hollowell (ed.), A Book of Children’s 
Literature (Farrar, 1939); M. B. Huber, Story and Verse for Children (Mac< 
millan, 1940); Edna Johnson and C. E. Scott (comps.), Anthology of Children’s 
Literature (Houghton, 1935); Eleanor Rawlinson, Introduction to Literature 
for Children (Rev. & enl. ed; Norton, 1937). 

"A. E. Moore, Literature Old and New for Children (Houghton, 1934). 

*B. E. Weekes, Literature and the Child (Silver, 1935). 

**Alice Dalgliesh, First Experiences with Literature (Scribner, 1932). 

*“B. E. Mahony and Elinor Whitney (comps.), Contemporary Illustrators of 
Children’s Books (Boston: Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 1930). 


**Helen Martin, Children’s Preferences in Book Illustration (Western Reserve 
University, 1931). 
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school child.** Bolton’s American Book Illustrators includes illustra- 
tors of children’s books.** 


In the last twenty years exhibits of children’s books have been 
more frequent. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s private collection of 
children’s books was exhibited in the New York Public Library in 
1927; Wilbur Macey Stone’s private collection was exhibited the 
following year in Newark, New Jersey; the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, Mass., held an exhibit also in 1928. An exhibit 
of children’s books from many countries was held in the New York 
Public Library in 1933. An exhibit of French children’s books was 
held in Boston at the Bookshop for Boys and Girls in 1934. The 
brief catalogs of these exhibits have been useful additions to our 
literature on children’s books. The exhibits have also called attention 
to outstanding collections of children’s books. That in the Library 
of Congress should be named too with those of the New York Public 
Library, the American Antiquarian Society, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
and with the Wilbur Macey Stone collection. 


Children’s books are, apparently, being collected by more and 
more people. The catalog of Dr. Rosenbach’s private collection of 
children’s books is a beautifully illustrated and beautifully printed 
volume.** 


Booksellers’ catalogs can be among the useful literature on children’s 
books. About 1931 the two volume catalog of Gumuchian & Cie, 
book sellers of Paris was published.*® This was a catalog of rare 
books. Realms of Gold, a catalog of current books for children, has 
been discussed. Some dealers in rare books compile illustrated catalogs 
and send them free to customers. Some customers treat these catalogs 
as pamphlets of permanent worth. 


And so, today, two hundred years after the beginning of formal 
literature for children we have within reach many books about 
children’s literature. The reading of these books increases the 
pleasure found in children’s books; the use of some of them adds 
to the effectiveness of the use of children’s books. But always it 
should be borne in mind that just as the best source for the study 
of mankind is man, the best source for the study of children’s literature 
is the literature itself. 


*G. L. Freeman and Ruth Freeman, The Child and His Picture Book (North- 
western University Press, 1933). 


“Theodore Bolton, American Book Illustrators (Bowker, 1938). 
**See footnote 12. 
**See footnote 13. 


EARLY AMERICAN MAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN 


Maset F. ALTSTETTER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


As far as is known The Children’s Magazine is the earliest magazine 
for children in America. The Library of Congress has a treasured 
copy dated April, 1789. It is about the size of the early New England 
Primer and contains poems, letters, stories and geographical material. 
Compared with the children’s books of the period its fare is enticing 
but only precocious children could read it. At the turn of the 
century came The Juvenile Magazine, or Miscellaneous Repository of 
Useful Information published in Philadelphia. The contents were as 
heavy and dreary as its name. One early issue contained a poem on 
tuberculosis and there was a lengthy article on choosing a wife 
probably in imitation of Noah Webster’s more successful writing. 
In 1813-1814 came The Juvenile Portfolio and Literary Miscellany, 
superceded soon by The Parlor Companion. Both of these were fresh, 
and for their time interesting, for they had jokes and hair-raising 
serials of a highly moral nature. 


The first juvenile of real childlikeness appeared in Boston in 1827 
and lasted for eight years. This was The Juvenile Miscellany edited 
by Lydia Maria Child whose memory will always be green as the 
author of 

Over the river and through the woods 
To grandfather’s house we go. 


In the pages of this magazine in 1830 appeared another immortal, 
“Mary had a Little Lamb” written by Mrs. Child’s friend, Sarah 
Josepha Hale, who later was made famous by her work as “editress” 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book. Another friend and contributor was Caroline 
Gilman who later moved to Charleston, South Carolina and there 
edited for a few years her own publication for children, The Southern 
Rosebud. In this latter publication appeared letters and compositions 
by children and religious articles and both local and foreign news. 
Among the local items appeared a list of deaths with causes. The 
list was carefully divided into colored and white. The Juvenile 
Miscellany bid fair to pave the way for a more natural and wholesome 
diet for children in spite of somewhat heavy-handed treatment (one 
volume contained 108 pages of translations from the German by 
Herder), but Mrs. Child aroused great opposition to herself personally 
and to her magazine because of her strong abolitionist views and 
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the same Boston that stoned Bronson Alcott and broke up his Temple 
School made it impossible for Mrs. Child to continue publication. 

This was the period of great enthusiasm for the Sunday School 
movement and as might be expected numerous short-lived periodicals 
appeared to instruct the young with all the life and charm of a 
missionary tract. The Episcopal church published The Children’s 
Magazine in 1829, The Encourager was published by the Methodists 
and in the middle of the century Catholic Youth’s Magazine appeared 
as did also the Juvenile Instructor published by the Mormon church 
in Salt Lake City to instruct in church history and missionary effort. 

It was inevitable that a temperance magazine for children should 
appear. In the early thirties the American Temperance Union 
published Youth’s Temperance Advocate filled with highly colored 
stories of drunken parents, wife beatings and sobbing orphans. The 
annual circulation for the twenty years of its existence was over 
twenty thousand, mostly in Sunday School lots. 

In 1832 Peter Parley (Samuel G. Goodrich) added to his name and 
fame by Parley’s Magazine which he was forced to abandon in a few 
years because of ill health although at the time the annual circulation 
was twenty thousand. Merry’s Museum followed but lived only 
a few years. 

The Child’s Friend was published in Boston from 1843 to 1853 by 
Eliza Lee Follen a Brahman of the Brahmans and wife of a Harvard 
professor. In spite of the fact that she published a charming book 
of collected verse for children containing “The Three Little Kittens” 
and her own “Dear Mother how Pretty the Moon Looks Tonight” she 
failed miserably to achieve anything but stilted and unnatural ma- 
terial in her magazine. Yet it had the most attractive format up to 
this time. It survived as long as it did because adults bought it 
for children. 

Charles Fithian of Philadelphia edited in the forties and fifties 
Boy’s and Girl’s Penny Journal and Fithian’s Miniature Magazine. 
Both of these contained good stories, biographies and foreign and 
local news. 

The Little Pilgrim edited by Grace Greenwood and Leander Lippin- 
cott appeared in Philadelphia for three months, suspended publication 
and then began again with volume one, number one, a fact which 
makes it confusing to collectors. The January, 1855 issue contained 
the first publication of Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy.” 

Oliver Optic (W. T. Adams) edited half a dozen ephemeral magazines 
among which Oliver Optic’s Magazine lasted longest. Adams dis- 
covered Horatio Alger and gave him his first publication, Ragged Dick 
in Student and Schoolmaster in 1867. 
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Other magazines of the second half of the century may be men- 
tioned briefly: 


Youth’s Cabinet and Playmate (Boston: 1851-1863) 
Riverside (New York: 1867-1870) 

Demorest’s Young America (New York: 1866-1870) 
Little American (New York: 1862-1864) 

Little Corporal (Chicago: 1865-1875) 

Our Young Folks (Boston: 1865-1873) 

Work and Play (Chicago: 1872-1896) 

Wide Awake (Boston: 1874-1893) 

Pansy (Boston: 1874-1896) 

Our Little Ones (Boston: 1872-1893) 

Babyland (Boston: 1880-1896) 

Harper's Young Folks (New York: 1879-1896) 


T. S. Arthur, author of Ten Nights in a Bar Room edited The 
Children’s Hour for a brief period beginning in 1863. To this time 
also belong Frank Leslie’s Boys and Girls and Boys and Girls of 
America and Mayne Reid’s Onward. 


Our Young Folks deserves more than the brief mention above. 
It was edited by Lucy Larcom and J. T. Trowbridge and numbered 
among its contributors Mrs. Stowe, Thomas W. Higginson, Whittier, 
Rose Terry Cook, Bayard Taylor, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
Edward Everett Hale. Lucretia P. Hale’s immortal “Peterkin Papers.” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy” appeared in its pages. 
There were good illustrations, songs, a letter box and puzzles. 


The Riverside Magazine also deserves a brief word. Horace E. 
Scudder was the editor and he tried to make the reading of his 
magazine a joyous experience for children. Jacob Abbott of “Little 


Rollo” fame and the Cary sisters were numbered among his con- 
tributors. 


But of all the magazines published for children none were so greatly 
loved as the Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas. The former began 
in 1827 under the editorship of Nathaniel Willis, father of Nathaniel P. 
Willis and ended a notable career in 1929 by merging with The 
American Boy. Starting with the avowed intention of “exiling death 
from its pages” it brought into American life so rich an experience 
for children that the moralizing magazines sink into deserved oblivion 
beside it. Normal, happy children and adults lived through its pages. 
Tobacco and alcohol were never mentioned in all its long life and 
only as late as the nineties was love permitted to appear and then 
only with the stipulation that it must always end in marriage. Daniel 
Sharp Ford followed Willis as editor. He had such a passion for 
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anonymity that his name never appeared in the magazine until a 
notice of his death was printed many years later. He further con- 
cealed his identity by inventing a fictitious Perry Mason and Company 
as publisher. 

The success of The Youth’s Companion was due to two factors— 
its excellent contributors and alluring premiums for subscriptions. 
Once a year an announcement of skates, books, toy engines, caps, 
gloves, anything near to the heart of youth, was made. One year 
live goats were offered as premiums. The dime store and Sears, 
Roebuck had not yet gripped America and the Companion sent 
thousands of boys and girls scurrying about in search of subscriptions 
to win the coveted awards. But this must not give a wrong im- 
pression. Once a family knew the pleasure to be found in the pages 
of the weekly they vere friends and subscribers for life. There was 
something to appeal to every member of the family. Even a partial 
list of contributors reads like a literary Who’s Who. Tennyson, Glad- 
stone, the Marquis of Lorne, Sir Garnet Woolsey, Canon Farrar, the 
Lord Chief Justice, Henry M. Stanley, Barrie, Kipling and H. G. 
Wells were among the English contributors. Benjamin Harrison, 
Grover Cleveland, Whittier, Phillips Brooks, Mark Twain, Jack 
London, Theodore Roosevelt, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Stevenson, Howells, Robert Frost and many other famous 
literary figures appeared in the pages of the Companion. Longfellow 
saw his first publication in its pages. By a unique editorial policy 
C. A. Stephens for over sixty years was on the permanent payroll of 
the magazine. During that time he poured out over three thousand 
stories and sketches and more than a hundred serials. 

Among the editors of the Companion in the eighties and nineties 
was Hezekiah Butterworth of charming simplicity and kindness of 
heart. He was often involved in situations which brightened the 
lives of his fellow workers. One of his frequent contributors was 
Will Allan Dromgoole of Nashville, Tennessee. He invited this con- 
tributor to share his rooms on a visit to Boston. When Miss Dromgoole 
appeared, one is sure with a twinkle in her eye, the matter was 
handled with all the propriety of Companion fiction. 

In 1929 The Youth’s Companion passed away, the oldest magazine 
for children for all time. It was absorbed into The American Boy 
but the old flavor was gone forever. If any vestige remained that too 
is gone for The American Boy suspended publication in August of 1941. 

In 1873 Scribners began the publication of St. Nicholas. At the 
beginning it absorbed Little Corporal and Our Young Folks. Subse- 
quently were added Wide Awake, The Children’s Hour and a minor 
publication, Schoolday. The inherited goodwill flourished under the 
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inspired editorship of Mary Mapes Dodge, dearly loved author of 
Hans Brinker. She stated in the first issue her policy—“Let there be 
no sermonizing . . . no spinning out of facts, no rattling of dry bones 
. . . The ideal child’s magazine is a pleasure ground.” With this 
avowal she kept faith through the years. Mrs. Dodge had children 
of her own and knew what children like. She had a high standard 
for the literary quality of the magazine and fortunate readers of the 
very first year came to know through its pages Susan Coolidge, Bret 
Harte, Louisa M. Alcott, Helen Hunt Jackson, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Rose Terry Cook, Edward Everett Hale, J. T. Trowbridge, William 
Cullen Bryant, John Hay, Charles Dudley Warner, Rebecca Harding 
Davis and many others. Subsequent issues through the years brought 
Dan Beard, Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, Frank Baum, 
Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Donald G. Mitchell, Frank R. Stockton, 
Richard Harding Davis, H. G. Wells, A. A. Milne, William Dean 
Howells, Albert Bigelow Paine, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Dorothy Can- 
field, Christina Rossetti and their like. The brownies of Palmer Cox 
first saw the light of day in St. Nicholas. Other famous “firsts” in this 
publication were Laura E. Richards Captain January, Louisa May 
Alcott’s Jack and Jill and Eight Cousins, Frances Hodgson Burnette’s 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Understood Betsy, 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer Abroad, Charles Carryl’s Davy and the 
Goblins, and Kipling’s Just So Stories. Jack London wrote The Cruise 
of the Dazzler in gratitude for what St. Nicholas had done for him. 
He felt that he had been saved from a life of degradation when a 
worn copy of the magazine fell into his hands when he was a San 
Francisco wharf-rat. 


In addition to the fiction and articles in St. Nicholas there was a 
department on “how to do and make” that paved the way for the 
delight in hobbies which many middle-aged people today owe to 
St. Nicholas. Dan Beard contributed articles on woodcraft and Olive 
Thorn Miller wrote on birds and their ways. 


Perhaps one of the most widely read and dearly loved sections of 
the magazine was the “St. Nicholas League” which offered gold and 
silver badges as well as publication for children’s own creative work. 
Among youthful aspirants whose first publication was in this section 
are Ring Lardner, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Norman Levy, Susan 
Ertz, Victoria Sackville-West, John Farrar, Robert Benchley, Deems 
Taylor, Cory Ford, Alan Seeger, all the Benets, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Babette Deutsch, Faith Baldwin, Peggy Bacon, Elinor Wylie, Norman 
Bel Geddes, Bennett Cerf, Stella Benson, Sigmund Spaeth, and Edmund 
Wilson. Probably this is the most eloquent testimony one could 
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summon to prove the appeal to young people of fine calibre although 
the general youthful audience found much to delight them. 

The twentieth century has not been kind to children’s magazines. 
As has already been noted the Youth’s Companion ended its career 
by merger with The American Boy in 1929 and the latter breathed 
its last only a few months ago. St. Nicholas really died in 1939 although 
one issue under a new owner appeared in September of 1940. It is 
true that many of the nineteenth century magazines for children sur- 
vived because adults bought them for children. Yet when one sees 
a long queue of children waiting to be admitted to a picture show 
or watches the eager purchase of the comic magazines from among 
their tawdry companions on the newsstand one craves for the modern 
child the joy of a pile of worn copies of the Companion perused again 
and again on the lumpy discarded sofa in the attic on a rainy after- 
noon or the even sweeter joy of smuggling a copy inside a geography 
textbook to relieve the tedium of the dreary schoolroom of long ago. 


“PENNY PLAIN TUPPENCE COLORED” 


RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 
Peabody Library School 


Some discussions on book illustration begin with an attempt to 
decide what is illustration, but the results as found in the dictionary 
are not too clear. “To explain or decorate a book” seems to be the 
best that they can offer for book illustration and again definition is 
required and not easy to give. 

The first illustrated book for children, as far as we know, was the 
Orbis Pictus by John Amos Comenius. This was published in Latin 
and Dutch in 1657, and an edition in Latin and English was made in 
1658. Its purpose was to make learning easy, to put words and things 
together. Latin was being studied in school and the pictures and 
English meanings added to the ease or at least decreased the difficulty 
of learning the text. The illustrations were wood cuts and copper 
plates. 

In 1691 the New England Primer, a book meant to enlighten the 
mind and save the soul of children, was presented to the world. It, 
too, was illustrated with the same quaint, unreal sort of wood cuts 
as were used in part in the Orbus Pictus. Most of the illustrations in 
the New England Primer were about thumb-nail size, crude, and from 
our standpoint, not especially attractive. 
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The first definite attempt to make an attractive book which was 
not primarily intended to improve the manners and morals of children 
was made by John Newbery about 1744 when he printed the Pretty 
Little Pocket Book and bound it in flowery and gilt. 


Thomas Bewick did some really good wood cuts late in the 1770’s. 
There was a vigor to the animal pictures which makes them even 
today good illustrations. He did illustrations for Aesop’s Fables; an 
A BC; and A History of British Birds, among others. 


These illustrators all used black and white. In the late nineteenth 
century color began to be used in children’s books by three English 
artists and authors: Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, and Kate 
Greenaway. They were born within two years of each other, 1845, 1846. 


Kate Greenaway used delicate colors; her illustrations were fanci- 
ful and full of detail. Her small boys and girls became a tradition and 
children’s costumes were known as Kate Greenaway clothes. Her 
best known illustrations are for her A Apple Pie and those for the 
poems of Jane and Ann Taylor. 

Walter Crane used delicate colors also. Some of his illustrations 
have so much detail that they seem crowded, but on the whole his 
works have a gay charm which makes his books still loved today. 
His Baby’s Opera, a collection of old nursery rhymes set to music 
had a full-page illustration for each rhyme. Outstanding among the 
works which he illustrated are the stories of the brothers Grimm 
and Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales. They fulfill the requirements for 
good illustration which is to catch the feeling and atmosphere of the 
work illustrated. 

Randolph Caldecott is the third of this group. His pictures are full 
. of action and each tells a story. He did a number of small picture 

books, each in a paper cover which sold for a shilling. These can be 
had in larger volumes also, several small ones being bound together. 
His works are still popular with children. The illustration of the 
“Three Jolly Huntsmen” has been taken as the cover decoration for 
the Horn Book, a magazine devoted to articles about and reviews of - 
children’s books. 

Several happenings and events have given an impetus to the pro- 
duction of more beautiful books for children and at the same time 
books with worthwhile content. Among these, in somewhat the 


order in which they happened, are the following: 
First in this category comes the opening of rooms in public libraries 


for the use of children and containing books especially for their 
pleasure. 


“The years between 1890 and 1900 mark the first general advance 
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in the opening of circulating library rooms for children in libraries 
throughout the country.”* 

This separation and centering of interest upon books for children 
caused a better understanding of the material available and the need 
for better books and more attractive ones. 

The school library had a kind of beginning in New York State 
early in the nineteenth century, but it was not a real school library 
for school children. Not until 1916 did the N.E.A. and the A.L.A. 
get together to formulate standards for school libraries. Probably 
state aid for school libraries has been the biggest factor in improving 
books for children and young people for in every case there was a 
measure of control, that is, to get aid, better books must be bought. 

A most significant event in the development of better books for 
young people was the establishment of children’s departments in 
book publishing. The Macmillan company was the first publishing 
house to have this insight into the possibilities of the field. Louise H. 
Seaman was chosen to head that department in 1918 and this was the 
beginning of special attention to the correct and harmonious dressing 
of a book after it had been selected because of its intrinsic worth. 
In addition, she went back into the best of the existing works and 
had beautiful books made of them. Doubleday, Doran followed this 
example in about four years and at present many of the best publishers 
have separate departments in charge of capable young women. 

Children’s Book Week, which began in 1919, has been a definite 
influence toward better books. The slogans for the annual observance 
have focused attention on the pleasure of reading and owning books, 
the place of books in extending the horizon, and-the place of books 
in living. 

Another and perhaps the most important occurrence which pro- 
moted better book making was the establishment of the Newbery 
medal award. This is a bronze medal presented annually at the 
meeting of the American Library Association to the author whose 
published work has been the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children. 

The first award was given at the meeting in 1922 for the work 
- published in 1921. Twenty titles have received the award and many 
of them have been published in several editions. There is no money 
given for this prize, but it is an important award, nevertheless. This 
year’s title was Call it Courage by Armstrong Sperry. 

Another award which amounts to $2000 is the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
award which has been given annually since 1934. This year’s winning 
title was Walt Whitman, Builder for America, by Babette Deutsch. 


*Power, E. M. Library service for children. Chicago, A.L.A., 1930. p85. 
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Another important event is the New York Herald Tribune awarding 
of prizes in connection with the Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival. 
There are three prizes of $200 each—one for books for very young 
children, one for middle-age children, and one for older children. 
This year’s awards in the same order are In My Mother’s House by 
Ann Nolan Clark; Pete by Tom Robinson; and Clare Barton by 
Mildred Mastin Pace. 

A more recent award is the one for the best picture book for 
children called the Caldecott medal for Randolph Caldecott who did 
the jolly pictures in the latter part of the 19th century. This award, 
which includes no money was first made in 1938 for a 1937 book by 
Dorothy Lathrop, Animals of the Bible. This year’s winner was 
Robert Lawson of Ferdinand fame, for his book, They Were Strong 
and Good. 

Since October, 1924 the Horn Book has been invaluable in letting 
parents, teachers, and librarians know what is happening in the field 
of children’s literature. At first it was published quarterly and con- 
tained articles and book reviews with many illustrations. Since 
November, 1933 it has come out six times a year. Articles are by 
authors and other recognized authorities in the realm of children’s 
books and interests. 

A few of the outstanding illustrators of today include three couples: 
Berta and Elmer Hader; Maud and Miska Petersham; and Ingri and 
Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. 

Two of the many books illustrated by the Haders are Midget and 
Bridget—two little donkeys and Whiffy McCann, a wholly adorable cat. 
The Petershams did many beautiful books but none more lovely than 
The Christ Child, using the words of the Bible and much blue and 
gold; and Miki with rich orange and yellow, telling about a little 
boy’s visit to Hungary. The D’Aulaires have a childlike use of bright 
colors. Children of the Northlights, Abraham Lincoln, and George 
Washington are among their works. 

A brief glance at the many individual illustrators shows that there 
are too many to include here, but a few favorite ones will be mentioned 
briefly. 

In general, children are thought to like large pictures using primary 
colors and not too much on the page, but Lois Lenski uses many small 
figures on a page and still children like her books. She has done a 
Mother Goose which takes its place well up among the many editions 
of that favorite. 

Dorothy Lathrop’s Fairy Circus which she both wrote and illustrated 
is a charming book. She did the illustrations for Hitty one of the 
Newbery medal books, and no one could want them any different. 
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Elizabeth MacKinstry’s illustrations for The White Cat would be 
enough to give her a place among the best illustrators for children’s 
books, but it is only one of many. 

Lovat Fraser is an English illustrator whose pictures have humor 
and joy and rich color. He did a volume of nursery rhymes and an 
edition of Peacock Pie. 

Kurt Wiese was born in Germany, lived in China, returned to 
Germany and illustrated books there, then lived in Brazil where he 
also illustrated books for children. He came from there to New 
York where he has been ever since. He both writes and illustrates 
his own works, and also illustrates the works of other authors. 

Rhea Wells is a native of Tennessee whose varied experiences have 
taken him from Tennessee to Alabama, to Chicago, to the World War 
No. 1, and finally to New York, where he does many lively picture books 
of animals. Peppi, The Duck and Beppo, The Donkey are characteristic 
of his work. 

Marjorie Flack is an English artist whose Scotch terrier, Angus, 
romps through her picture books to the great delight of children. 
Angus and the Ducks is a favorite book from her brush and pen. 

Arthur Rackham’s pictures are beautifully colored but the colors 
are subdued. His figures are weird and fanciful. They appeal to all 
boys and girls who like to shiver. His edition of Mother Goose is not 
for the smallest children, but will keep this title of interest to children 
long after the usual Mother Goose age is past. His Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales are especially fitting. 

Edmund Dulac’s gay pictures give a dainty effect. Pastel shades 
and graceful lines make his illustrations for Hans Andersen perfect. 

Elsa Beskow from Sweden has a whole shelf of books which she 
has both written and illustrated. Aunt Green, Aunt Brown, and 
Aunt Lavender, and the Story of the Wee Little Women are among 
her best. 

Elsa Eisgruber is a German artist whose illustrations for Spin Top 
Spin look as though they may have been made from a group of wooden 
dolls, as indeed they may have been for Elsa Eisgruber also makes toys. 
The coloring is in pastel shades and the figures have a wistful slant- 
eyed look. One little girl in a pre-school group was shown the 
book and after listening to the story and seeing the pictures said, 
“I want to hold the book.” That is proof enough that it is a well 
illustrated book. 

Back again to the question, “What is an illustrated book?” may 
we add, “What is a well illustrated book?” Some one has said that 
if you will examine a thousand well made books, you will know one 
when you see it. In the same way, if you will examine and enjoy 
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a thousand well illustrated books you will recognize one when you see it. 
After all, it is much more important to know one when you see it than 
simply to be able to define it in words. In this day it is a simple 
matter to get the thousand books to examine—Go to any public 
library, a school library, or a good book store, and you will in a short 
time be able to tell the good from the poor in illustrated books. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIRSTS IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


EARL NOLAND SAUCIER 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Students in the field of children’s literature are faced with such 
a wealth and diversity of material that, to reverse a familiar saying, 
they are often unable to see the trees for the forest. They see the 
great expanse of stories, poems, magazines, and histories that compose 
the subject of children’s literature, but they often find that they are 
unable to distinguish many important facts that make up the field 
and give point to its content. This article tries to distinguish some 
of the trees in the forest, and, abandoning the metaphor, to point out 
some of the great writers and pioneers in children’s literature. 

We shall begin, after the manner of all good fairy tales, “Far away 
and long ago...” 

In Bohemia, in the Seventeenth century, there lived a Czech named 
Jan Amos Komensky. As Bishop Comenius of the Catholic Church 
in Bohemia he was interested in the instruction of the children of 
his diocese. It was his theory that the small child could best be 
taught by means of a picture book. Thereupon he set to work making 
one. His first book, called ORBIS SENSUALIUM PICTUS appeared 
in England in 1658, under the title “Visible World: or, a picture and 
nomenclature of all the chief things that are in the world ...a work 
newly written by the author in Latine . . . and translated into English — 
by Charles Hoole, M. A., for the use of young Latine-Scholars.” Today 
it is usually spoken of as ORBIS PICTUS and classified as the first 
illustrated book for children. 

William Bradford, in his cabin on the Mayflower, was not aware 
that he was creating a “first” in children’s literature by writing in 
his journal December 5, 1620, “on the fifth day of the voyage of the 
Mayflower” that one of Francis Billington’s sons, while his father 
was absent, loaded a gun and shot it off in the cabin, and then took 
his father’s fowling piece and fired it into a small barrel of gunpowder. 
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After all, it is much more important to know one when you see it than 
simply to be able to define it in words. In this day it is a simple 
matter to get the thousand books to examine—Go to any public 
library, a school library, or a good book store, and you will in a short 
time be able to tell the good from the poor in illustrated books. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIRSTS IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


EARL NOLAND SAUCIER 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Students in the field of children’s literature are faced with such 
a wealth and diversity of material that, to reverse a familiar saying, 
they are often unable to see the trees for the forest. They see the 
great expanse of stories, poems, magazines, and histories that compose 
the subject of children’s literature, but they often find that they are 
unable to distinguish many important facts that make up the field 
and give point to its content. This article tries to distinguish some 
of the trees in the forest, and, abandoning the metaphor, to point out 
some of the great writers and pioneers in children’s literature. 

We shall begin, after the manner of all good fairy tales, “Far away 
and long ago...” 

In Bohemia, in the Seventeenth century, there lived a Czech named 
Jan Amos Komensky. As Bishop Comenius of the Catholic Church 
in Bohemia he was interested in the instruction of the children of 
his diocese. It was his theory that the small child could best be 
taught by means of a picture book. Thereupon he set to work making 
one. His first book, called ORBIS SENSUALIUM PICTUS appeared 
in England in 1658, under the title “Visible World: or, a picture and 
nomenclature of all the chief things that are in the world ...a work 
newly written by the author in Latine . . . and translated into English 
by Charles Hoole, M. A., for the use of young Latine-Scholars.” Today 
it is usually spoken of as ORBIS PICTUS and classified as the first 
illustrated book for children. 

William Bradford, in his cabin on the Mayflower, was not aware 
that he was creating a “first” in children’s literature by writing in 
his journal December 5, 1620, “on the fifth day of the voyage of the 
Mayflower” that one of Francis Billington’s sons, while his father 
was absent, loaded a gun and shot it off in the cabin, and then took 
his father’s fowling piece and fired it into a small barrel of gunpowder. 
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Thus William Bradford unconsciously originated the bad boy in 
American fiction, an idea that was to develop in Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s STORY 
OF A BAD BOY is not in this tradition, for Aldrich’s boy was not 
“bad,” only “lively.” 

John Cotton was the author of the first American book for children. 
This was called “Milk for Babes. Drawn out of the Breasts of Both 
Testaments. Chiefly for the spiritual nourishment of Boston Babes 
in either England: But may be of like use for any children.” This 
book was probably printed around 1641 and is commonly known now 
as SPIRITUAL MILK FOR BOSTON BABES. 

The fairy tale first came into print through the efforts of a member 
of the French Academy. The person was Charles Perrault. For 
the amusement of his son and the delectation of the French Court, 
which was at that time enjoying a period of affected rusticity, he 
took several uncouth peasant tales, wrote them in flawless French, 
and had them printed. The title of this book of fairy tales was 
HISTOIRES OU CONTES DU TEMPS PASSE: AVEC DES MO- 
RALITES. The time was 1698. The frontispiece was of an old 
woman telling a tale to three children, and bearing the inscription 
Contes de ma Mere L’Oie—“Tales of My Mother Goose.” This was 
the origin of the Mother Goose of our nursery rhymes. Some of 
the better known stories in the volume were “Red Riding Hood,” 
“Cinderella,” and “Puss-in-Boots.” 

Cotton Mather, the grandson of the above-mentioned John Cotton, 
was the author of the first book in America to be composed for a 
particularly young child. It followed Perrault’s book for his son by 
eight years. This was what the author said, in his diary, of his book: 


(1706) 22nd. Im. Friday. About this Time sending my little son to School, 
Where ye Child was Learning to Read, I did use every morning for diverse 
months, to Write in a plain Hand for the Child, and send thither by him, 
a Lesson in Verse, to be not only read, but also Gott by Heart. My proposal 
was to have the Child improve in goodness, at the same time that he im- 
proved in Reading. Upon further Thoughts I apprehended that a Collection 
of some of them would be serviceable to ye Good Education of other 
children. So I lett ye printer take them & print them, in some hope of 
some Help to thereby contributed unto that great Intention of a Good 
Education. The book is entitled GOOD LESSONS FOR CHILDREN; or 


Instruction provided for a little Son to learn at School, when learning to 
Read.” 


In 1715, appeared a volume of poems DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN by Isaac Watts, the first volume of English verse 
to be written for children. Children liked Watts’ rhymes and recited 
them almost into oblivion. Perhaps the best-known rhymes are those 
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beginning, “How doth the busy bee,” which were over a century 
later to be parodied by Lewis Carroll in the lines which begin “How 
doth the little crocodile.” 

Printing was over two hundred years old when the first copper 
engravings were used to illustrate a child’s book. The book is Houdart 
de la Motte’s FABLES, published in France in 1719. The engraver 
was Charles Gillot. 

From way down south in Virginia comes the first note of amusement 
in reading as given from children themselves. This is recorded in 
1741, in letters exchanged by Master Richard Henry Lee and Master 
George Washington. Richard writes to George: 


Pa brought me two pretty books full of pictures he got them in Alexandria 
they have pictures of dogs and cats and rigers and elefants and ever so 
many pretty things cousin bids me send you one of them it has a picture 
of an elefant and a little indian boy on his back like uncle jo’s Sam pa says 
if I learn my tasks good he will let uncle jo bring me to see you will you 
ask your ma to let you come to see me. 

Richard Henry Lee. 
(G. Washington to R. H. Lee) 

Dear Dickey—I thank you very much for the pretty picture book you 
gave me. Sam asked me to show him the pictures and I showed him all the 
pictures in it; and I read to him how the tame Elephant took care of the 
Master’s little boy, and put him on his back and would not let anybody 
touch his master’s little son. I can read three or four pages sometimes 
without missing a word ... I have a little piece of poetry about the picture 
book you gave me but I mustn’t tell you who wrote the poetry. 


G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L. 
And likes his -book full well, 
Henceforth will count him his friend 
And hopes many happy days he may spend. 
Your good friend 
George Washington. 


These books referred to by the two boys were probably chap-books 
imported from England. 

The most famous date in children’s literature is 1744, the year that 
John Newbery set up his press at the Bible and the Sun St. Paul’s 
churchyard, London, and published the first of his books for children. 
The complete title of this book was A LITTLE PRETTY POCKET 
BOOK INTENDED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT 
OF LITTLE MASTER TOMMY AND PRETTY MISS POLLY, WITH 
AN AGREEABLE LETTER TO READ FROM JACK THE GIANT 
KILLER, AS ALSO A BALL AND PINCUSHION, THE USE OF 
WHICH WILL INFALLIBLY MAKE TOMMY A GOOD BOY, AND 
POLLY A GOOD GIRL. This book marks the beginning of the 
publishing business for children. 
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John Newbery has another “first” to his credit, for in 1750, he 
established the first magazine for children, The Lilliputian Magazine. 
He used the term “magazine,” however, more in the sense of the 
original French MAGASIN, meaning a repository, rather than as 
a paper to be issued at regular intervals. Harvey Darton says that 
Newbery announced it to be printed at regular times but there is 
no proof that he did. 

The first magazine for children to be issued at regular intervals 
may be claimed by THE JUVENILE MAGAZINE founded in London 
in 1788, by John Marshall. 

The first plays written for children and acted by them were per- 
formed in 1784, on the estate of the Duke of Chartres, near Paris. 
The author and producer was the famous French writer for children, 
Madame de Genlis. 

William Blake was the first imaginative writer to enter the field 
of children’s literature. This he did with SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
in 1787. He introduced into English poetry the theory that children 
are ever entrancingly lovely beings who come straight from God. 
It is his spirit that is the patron saint of all who would write poetry 
for children. 

No poems before Ann and Jane Taylor’s ORIGINAL POEMS FOR 
INFANT MINDS had made children “a natural little race” or had 
so well given the child’s point of view. The favorite verses from 
this collection are known to everyone: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star 


which in the course of time were parodied by Lewis Carroll as 


Twinkle, twinkle, little bat 
How I wonder what you're at. 


The gentle Elia and his sister Bridget are represented here, too, 
with the TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE by Charles and Mary Lamb. 
This book marks the first attempt by any writer to adapt the 
Elizabethan spirit to the understanding of children. 

One of the earliest writings for children with no moral teaching 
attached to it was THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL. This was written 
by William Roscoe, an Englishman of Liverpool, in 1807, for his small 
son’s birthday. It at once achieved great popularity and was paid 
the compliment of having many imitators. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SIXTEEN WONDERFUL OLD WOMEN 
and ANECDOTES AND ADVENTURES OF FIFTEEN GENTLEMEN 
were two quaint volumes that appeared in 1820 and 1821, published 
by John Marshall of London. These volumes gave the first publication 
of the whimsical verse form that Edward Lear later was to make 
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popular as the limerick. One of the verses from these volumes reads 
as follows: 


There was a young man of St. Kitts, 
Who was very much troubled with fits: 
An eclipse of the moon 

Threw him into a swoon 

Alas! poor young man of St. Kitts. 


On December 23, 1823, “A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS” was 
published in a New York state paper, the TROY SENTINEL. This 
was the first American poem on Christmas to win lasting fame. Our 
conception of Santa Claus as a rotund, ruddy-faced, white-bearded, 
genial gentleman is derived largely from this poem. Here was a 
poem far removed from the Puritan idea of moralizing verse, and 
the children loved it. The author was discovered to be Clement 
Clarke Moore, professor of Oriental Languages at the New York 
Theological Seminary, who had written the verses for the pleasure 
of his children; his wife had sent the poem to the paper. 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, in 1826, founded the first American magazine 
for children, THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY, but its career was 
short-lived. The first American magazine to meet with success and 
to play an important part in influencing the reading habits of American 
children was THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, begun in Boston on 
April 16, 1827, by the firm of Willis and Rand. The poet, Nathaniel P. 
Willis, was a member of this firm. 


Philadelphia, in 1827, saw the establishment in America of the 
first children’s library, the Apprentices’ Library. Eleven years later 
a catalog of the library stated that it had more than two thousand 
volumes. But notice the titles of these representative volumes! AD- 
VENTURES OF LOT, ANECDOTES OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 
AN ALARM TO UNCONVERTED SINNERS, JUVENILE PIETY. 
Clearly the founders of the library did not have in mind the child’s 
enjoyment. 

Charleston, South Carolina, was the scene of the founding of the 
first magazine for children in the South. The founder was Mrs. 
Caroline Gilman, the date 1832, and the name of the magazine the 
ROSE BUD. The magazine enjoyed a moderate success, and its name 
was changed to SOUTHERN ROSE, but after several years it was 
discontinued, as Mrs. Gilman found that the many duties connected 
with its regular publication were beyond her abilities. 

Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish writer, who began writing 
in the second quarter of the 19th century, was the founder of the 
modern fairy tale. His story “The Princess and the Pea” is a good 
example of this type with its slight edge of satire. 
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The elementary woman teacher and her life with children probably 
entered American poetry with a poem by the “Sweet Singer of 
Hartford,” Mrs. Lydia Huntly Sigourney, titled “Excuse for not 
fulfilling an Engagement,” which was written in the first half of the 
19th century. 

Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK and 
author of “Mary’s Little Lamb,” was the first American poet for 
children to dignify them by the use of their names. 

In 1832, there came from a Boston firm a small book of verse for 
children bearing the title LITTLE SONGS, by Mrs. Eliza Cabot Follen. 
Each illustration of this book was of a child at play, which was in 
itself a remarkable thing, but more significant was the preface which 
stated that the object of the book was “to catch something of the 
good-humored pleasantry, that musical nonsense, which makes Mother 
Goose so attractive to children of all ages.” This was the first such 
statement in American literature. 

Father Ryan’s poem, “A Child’s Wish before the Altar,” is unique 
in American poetry, since for the first time it portrayed a Catholic 
child in quiet adoration. Later, Father Tabb was to write a poem 
describing a Catholic child in prayer at home. 

In 1871, John Greenleaf Whittier’s anthology, CHILD LIFE: A 
COLLECTION OF POEMS, appeared. This is important in em- 
phasizing the dignity that children’s literature had attained when a 
distinguished poet, for the first time in American literary history, 
gave his attention to editing a group of poems for children. 

Jules Verne was the first great writer of fiction to devote his time to 
writing fiction for boys, giving the scientific slant to his work. This 
was in France in the 1870’s, and the name of some of his famous works 
are: FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON, AROUND THE WORLD IN 
EIGHTY DAYS, TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA. 

Aesop gave us the most familiar fables; La Fontaine gave them a 
sophisticated style, and Chaucer used some of the fables in his poems, 
but from these writers until the advent of Joel Chandler Harris in 
Georgia in 1880, we had no group of fables both new in subject and 
new in treatment, and told primarily for children as were the 
TALES OF UNCLE REMUS. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s TREASURE ISLAND which came out in 
1880, was the first boy’s book to treat the misdeeds of the pirates 
without moralizing. Stevenson’s A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSE, 
while not quite a pioneer in its field, is yet the first volume of good 


verse by a real poet to be devoted to the portrayal of the everyday 
living of a child. 
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This list of important firsts helps to outline the rapid rise of an 
important branch of our literature, and serves to indicate the pro- 
gressive changes in attitude of parents, teachers, writers, and librarians 
toward the types of reading material suitable for children. It is not, 
of course, a definitive list. Those students who know this field could 
compile their own lists and not duplicate those given here. Indeed, 
such students would find this compiling a stimulating exercise. 


WITH IMPETUS FROM LITERATURE 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


School activities in increasing numbers are centered around in- 
terests designated by the much-used term, Unit of Work. This or- 
ganization of work ordinarily springs from interests in the social 
or natural sciences with literature contributing to the understanding 
and broadening of experience but rarely with literature as the impetus 
for the work. The literature, of course, is meant to broaden the 
experience but it seems that it has fallen into the position of a sub- 
ordinate in too many instances. The content of literature is in itself 
worthy of the center of interest around which group activities can 
well center for a comparatively long period. 


This is an account of a quarter’s work done by a third grade, two 
student teachers, available “specialists” who became interested, and 
one room teacher. .The impetus for the quarter’s work was literature, 
fairy tales, to be specific. This interest in fairy tales became dominant 
just before the group became interested in producing a more com- 
prehensive play than any heretofore attempted by them. They 
wanted a play with audience, costumes, scenery and all that signifies 
a play to children of this age. 


A small part of the group first developed the interest in fairy tales. 
They read them to the other children; brought longer, more difficult 
ones for the teachers to read; and spontaneously dramatized parts 
here and there. Within a week, practically the entire group was 
collecting tales from any conceivable source—library books, old 
“readers,” and magazines. 

With the interest in fairy tales and a play developing at the same 
time, it was quite natural that we began to work the two together 
and so began the search for the tale that would best serve our purpose 
for a play. The following questions were the children’s guide in 
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evaluating the tales: (They indicate what the children considered 
important in a play.) 

. For how many children does the play provide parts? 

. Are there some funny parts? 


. Is it possible to divide the story into two or three parts for acts? 

. Will we need a lot of changes of scenery? 

. Will there be a place for music? (Indicating an interest that 
held over from a previous school operetta.) 


6. Will the audience like the story? (With plenty of discussion as 

to what they thought grown-ups like.) 

7. Can we find an even better tale than the one chosen thus far? 

We had several tales chosen but the final choice was unanimously 
made when a fellow faculty member contributed Oscar Wilde’s, 
The Selfish Giant. Contrary to our expectations it was immediately 
selected and plans made for revising the story so as to make staging 
possible. 

The story was written in a style with no direct conversation which 
made it necessary to create all of the dialogue. The appearance of 
the Christ Child took a lot of discussion but was finally deleted 
reluctantly because of the difficulty of staging. The story was finally 
worked down to three parts which were our acts. 

During all this revision situations were cited in other tales with 
similar characters to back up a suggestion for additions and deletions. 
The tales were re-read and studied for better understanding of 
characterizations as children wanted certain parts and those parts 
were to be awarded after try-outs. They were most respectful 
of help to be gained from other fairy stories as well as from pictures 
in history books. 

The remainder of this account is just that—an account of activities 
that developed from an interest in literature. This record of integra- 
tion of children’s work is not unique unless it is in the fact that 
literature gave impetus to a quarter’s work and was not merely sup- 
plementary to another impetus. ; 

Various activities engaged in by the group came under the heads 
of speech, art, music, reading, drama, physical education, written and 
oral English, numbers socialization and all that goes to make up 
a well rounded experience. However, I shall not attempt to group 
the numerous activities under those headings as many of them fall 
under several of these areas. Also, I believe a better picture will 
be gained by a sequential account of the work that came out of our 
interest in fairy tales. There will be no elaboration of the statements 
made as this would require a full length book. 


or 
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After revising and dividing the story into the three acts, we 
worked on the script. To benefit by group contributions and because 
third grade children write slowly, the script was dictated. We were 
fortunate that one of our student teachers could take dictation so 
this moved quite rapidly. There were changes made from day to 
day and rereading of parts of fairy tales to ascertain the vernacular of 
giants, imps etc. The first conversations that were dictated ran 
definitely to O.K. and modern expression but there were some 
children who felt the inconsistency of this and brought in expressions 
found for this age of giants and other fascinating people. The slang 
gradually disappeared from the script but did recur during practices 
when a character became a little excited. 

When the script was fairly acceptable to most of the children, we 
made duplicate copies so that each child had a complete script and 
this provided one of our best reading situations. We discussed places 
in the story that would be logical spots for music and dance as the 
operetta idea had strong appeal for some of our leaders. Songs and 
dances were planned for those places we talked about but as the 
play progressed some of the contemplated ones were discarded and 
others that we had not chosen stimulated creation of songs and 
dances so that we concluded it best to let those things arise as the 
children felt the play rather than trying to set up spots in advance. 

In our singing and dancing, there were solo parts and choruses. 
There were also ingenious sound effects. 

The children upheld high standards in the try-outs. There was 
surprisingly little of giving parts to friends for that reason alone. 
The children placed great importance upon the way the character was 
portrayed by walk and talk. Another consideration for many of the 
characters was the ability to sing and this placed greater respect for 
singing especially among the boys. 

After the parts had been assigned by popular vote and discussion 
there were frequent and many changes when someone else proved 
the better person for a part. Simultaneously with the try-outs, we 
were making costume plates and plans for scenery. This necessitated 
the use of many pictures that were in many cases in difficult books. 
It was at this time that our children became quite proficient in the 
using of card catalogs, tables of contents and the occasional use of 
an index. 

When the plans were being made for costumes and scenery, we 
were frequently astounded by the ingenious suggestions that were 
put into practice. They used painted china-berries on hail’s costume 
for rattles; a bamboo rod filled with shot also for hail; peaced, blue 
cellophane caps for the icicle imps; top hat and cape for North Wind 
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(as a stereotyped villian); and faking a trumpet call for the herald. 
These are some of the ideas that surprised us and although we 
realized that some of them were recalling a similar experience we 
were pleased that children of this age were able to transfer learning 
to a new situation. 

We made our scenery of large corrugated boxes. (Mattress boxes). 
The costumes were a heterogeneous collection but after we had done 
some dying and pattern making, the mothers came and helped do 
the sewing. 

We had been carrying on quite an extensive program for speech im- 
provement. The play gave a perfect situation for evaluating the quality 
of each child’s speech. These evaluations were made by the child 
himself, by his colleagues, by his teachers and by occasional friends 
who dropped in during rehearsal. The idea of a speech clinic evidently 
came about because some of our children were familiar with the 
college speech clinic. Various children became speech “specialists” 
at various times. A patient came and rehearsed his part in the play. 
Some of the suggestions made by the “specialists” were: “Use your 
lips more”; “Open your mouth”; “I can’t hear the ends of your words” 
(Or sentences); “Push your voice a little more”; “Let me hear you 
say g-e-t”; “Sound your S’s”; “Look at the person. to whom you are 
speaking.” 

Yes, and for those who are concerned about arithmetic, there were 
many times when numbers were called into play. The scenery had 
to be planned and made to fit the places on the stage that we had 
measured for it. We needed to plan material and expense carefully 
as there was very little money for the play. In making invitations 
and programs there was the continual question of “how many more”? 


As I have said there is nothing unusual about the foregoing account 
except that literature was the impetus for these many activities in 
all the areas of learning. The children were so completely absorbed 
in the activity that fairy tales will have become an integral and 
respected part of their background—for the boys as well as for the 
girls. In its own right, the material of literature is worthy of more 
respect than many of us have been according it. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1940-41 


HANOR A. WEBB 


(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the seventeenth time it has been my privilege to study the 
year’s offerings of science books on the high school level through the 
cooperation of their publishers. The alertness of these editors to 
interests is conspicuous—the many and varied books concerning 
aviation are examples. Conversely, the ebb of interest has reduced 
other groups to but a title or two. Perennials, however, are to be 
found—there are always books on homes, plants, animals, health in 
every year. 

Certain sets of science books are conspicuous in this List, and may 
develop an old publishing habit into a new educational plan. 

The cumulative! price groups represent my own suggestions for 
the order of purchase with diversity in mind. The subjectivity of 
this is admitted—but I have tried to study both children and books 
for a long time. The asterisk (*) is a recommendation for earlier 
purchase when there is a particular student interest in the subject, 
large classes, or similar special needs. 

The range is from almost juvenile—for interest reading—to college 
freshman level—for reference. The classification is substantially 
that of previous lists. 

As always, I am most appreciative of the interest and discrimination 
of the staffs of publishers who—with an explanation of my criteria 
before them—have made the first selections. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows the publishers are indicated briefly. Their 
full names and addresses are given here: 


American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Photo: American Photographic Publishing Co., 35 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Amey American School Publishing Co., 470 Fourth Ave., New 

or 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Appleton: D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 

Architectural Book: Architectural Book Publishing Co., 112 W. 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


*Titles in the $10 list add to approximately that amount; fifteen dollars more 
complete the $25 list; twenty-five dollars more the $50 list, and so on. 
Textbooks are in a separate group, and are not included in the cumulativé 
price groups. 
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Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Barnes & Noble: Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Beckley: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Biology Teachers: New York — a of Biology Teachers, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Blakiston: The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N, Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Botanic: Botanic Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 540 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cattell: Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

Chemical: hemical Publishing Co., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Columbia: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Coward: Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Crofts: F.S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Crowell: The Thomas Y. ‘Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Day: John Day Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y 
Duell: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ginn: Ginn & Co., 20 Providence St., Boston, Mass. 
Greenberg: Greenberg, Publisher, 67 "W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Greystone: Greystone Press, 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, Se 

Hastings: Hastings House, 67 W. 44th St., ‘New York, N. Y. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Holliday: Holliday House, "225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave,, ‘New York, N. se 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Industrial: Industrial Press, 140 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
International: International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Lea: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington St., ay age, ml Pa. 
Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St icago, Ill 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 


McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Meador: Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Messner: Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nelson: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Oxford: Oxford Book Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Pitman: Pitman Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y 


Random: Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Reynal: Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Riverside: Riverside Press, 505 Minnesota St,, St. Paul, Minn. 
Row: Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 


Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 

School Science: School Science Press, 27 Henley Road, ” Buffalo, ms 

Scott: Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Silver: Silver, Burdette & Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Simmons: Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Simon: Simon & Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Steck: Steck Co., Ninth and Lavaca Sts., Austin, Texas 
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Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Supt. of Documents: Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Vanguard: Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Viking: Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Whitman: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Williams: The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mount Royal & Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
World: World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Y.M.C.A.: Y.M.C. A. Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1940-41 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TiTLEs, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHERS, AND CLASSIFICATIONS IN FIELDS AND 
PrIcE GROUPS, WITH ANNOTATIONS 
INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 


$10 The New Wonder Book of Knowledge. By Henry Chase Hill and 
Will H. Johnston. xxii, 600 pp. °40. Winston 


Sixty-nine dramatic stories of modern industry. 
$25 Science Calls to Youth: a Guide to Career-planning in the Sciences 


By Raymond F. Yates. xvi, 205 pp. °41. Appleton .......... 2.00 
Inspiring youth to get into the game. 
$100 How Miracles Abound. By Bertha Stevens. 200 pp. °41. Day . 2.50 


The amazing in a star, magnet, dewdrop, bean, snail, human hand. 

$200 Torch of Civilization. By Matthew Luckiesh. x, 269 pp. ’40. 
History and hygiene of lamps, both for vision and for vitamin D. 

Over New Worlds in Science: an Anthology. Editor, Harold Ward. 

$200 670 pp. McBride .. . 3.50 


Significant writings of thirty-three eminent living scientists. 


MEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 
$50 Modern Americans in Science and Invention. By Edna Yost. xvi, 
Seventeen biographies selected for variety and significance. 
$200 Rubber’s Goodyear. By Adolph C. Regli. viii, 248 pp. °41. Messner 2.50 
Detailing his trials and triumphs, an treachery of his “friends.” 
Over Pills and Proverbs. By Charles H. McCollum. 225 pp. ’41. 
A country doctor’s own story of travels through the mud and dust. 
Whittling Boy: the Story of Eli Whitney. By Roger Burlingame. 
x, 370 pp. °41. Harcourt 


Expan ing meager facts with literary fiction in good taste. 
The Road of a Naturalist. By Donald Culross Peattie. viii, 315 pp. 


Autobiography of a poet-naturalist, chiefly in the Southwest. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 
$10 Fire. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .................. 0.21 
Concise unit for juniors with lavishly colored pictures. 
Fire, Friend and Foe. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’41. Row... 0.21 
’ Excellently integrated with other 4 colored pages. 
Light. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row ................ 0.21 
Principles and applications for jurhors, with brilliant colors. 
Test It Yourself: Chemistry Experiments with Consumer Applica- 
tions. By Lawrence F. Tuleen, Willard L. Muehl, George S. 


Unique guide, adapting commercial tests to young experimenters. 


$ 1.89 
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$200 
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*Simple Chemical Experiments. By Alfred Morgan. viii, 269 pp. 
Over 200 of them, carefully selected for the home laboratory. 
*What Makes the Wheels Go Round. By Edward G. Huey. xii, 
Friendly physics written with much simplicity for juniors. 
*Things a Boy ~ with Electrochemistry. By Alfred Morgan. 
Scores 0: with processes of big industry. 
Power from Start to Finish. By Franklin M. Reck, Claire Reck. 
Pictured history of steam, electricity, petroleum—even radium—at work. 
The American School and University. 627 pp. °41. American 


The big annual reference for design and equipment. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


What Our Schools are Teaching. By Herbert B. Bruner and others. 


A five-year survey classifying 500,000 topics; Chapter III, Science. 
*Science for the Elementary School Teacher. By Gerald S. Craig. 
Aiso a big, interesting reference for the junior high school. 
*Homemaking Education in the High School. By Maude William- 


son, Mary Stewart Lyle. xviii, 484 
Excellent blend of principles and de 


THE SCIENCE OF HOME AND HOBBIES 
(See also list of texts in Industrial Arts) 


Science Experiences with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. By Carleton 
John Lynde, xiv, 256 pp. °41. International ................ 
Two hundred clever stunts with scientific explanations for each. Sup- 
plements Science Experiences with Home’ Equipment ('37) and 
Science Experiences with Inexpensive Equipment (‘39). 
Time Out for Living. By E. DeAlton Partridge, Catherine Mooney. 
Striking ‘pook of indoor and outdoor hobbies, grave and gay. 
It’s Fun To Make Things. By Martha Parkhill, Dorothy Spaeth. 
To keep clever fingers busy in small craftsmanship. 
Adventures With a Microscope. By Richard Headstrom. xxiv, 
Fifty-nine separate “adventures” with a thrill in each. 
The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins, 
Aaron Sussman. x, 402 pe. 
How to take, develop, and print real pictures. 
America’s Housekeeping Book, By the Staff, New York Herald- 
Tribune Home Institute. xxiv, 607 pp. °41. Scribner ........ 
Truly a housekeeping encyclopedia of principles and practices. 
*Chemistry for Photographers. By Allen R. Greenleaf. xi, 177 pp. 
Raising the hobby—or profession—from the rule-of-thumb status. 
Jewels and Gems. By Lucile Saunders McDonald. vi, 288 pp. 
Historic tales of pomp and ‘perfidy, luck and loot. 
*Boys’ Book of Science and Construction. By Alfred P. Morgan. 
To make the kitchen a laboratory, ‘the back porch a weather bureau. 
*The Boy Electrician. By Alfred P. Morgan. 403pp. °40. Lothro 
Adding new, simple plans to those which have delighted boys since 1913. 


—— Lav4 Workshop, Farm and Home. By John Bonert. 111 pp. 


ey for youthful craftsmen with a yen for fixing things. 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


2.50 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


1.60 


2.00 


2.50 
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*Complete Introduction to Photography. By J. Harris Gable. 
Tools and tricks, stills and movies, blacks and colors . . . sales. 
Your House in the Country: a Practical Handbook for City Dwellers 
By H enry Mins, Eugenia Mins. xviii, 426 pp. °40. Simon .... 
om site to scouring powders; emphasis on relaxation. 
The Missions of California. By Will Connell. 106 pp. *41. Hastings 
Striking photos showing much of old building materials and architecture. 
The Care and Feeding of a Place in the Country. By Dale Warren. 
Five hundred pithy paragraphs advising the city-bred country dweller. 
*Model Gasoline Engines: Their Operation and Use. By Raymond 
Construction details for a developing hobby—even to radio control. 
Electricity in the Home and on the Farm. By Forrest B. Wright. 
For the comfort of cows, . . . children. 
Table Top Photography. By Norris ‘Harkness, Ernest E. Draper. 
Posing simple stuff close-up to get far-off effects. 
Houses for Good Living. By Royal Barry Wills. 104 pp. ’40 
Featuring indoor and outdoor photos and floor plans. 
The Modern House in America, By James Ford, Katherine M. 
Explaining “modern” and “style” in many States. 


CLOTH AND CLOTHING 


(See also list of texts in Home Economics) 
*Knit Fabrics. By Jessie Caplin. 27 pp. ’40. Riverside 
Featuring samples of typical knit outer- and underwear. 
*You’re Only Young Twice: the Art and Technique of Transform- 
aes Your Appearance, By Doree Smedley. xxx, 354 pp. ’41. 


on 
A hat-to-heels project for young women. 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 
(See also list of texts in Industrial Arts) 
The Story of Glass. By Irwin Shappin. 47 pp. °41. Whitman .... 


Brief as to history, processes, and craftsmanship. 
Everyday Occupations. By Mildred A. Davey, arc M. Smith, 
Theodore R. Myers. xii, 372 pp. °41. Heath ................ 
Training, personality, earnings, in ten broad types of work. 
Smoke Eater. By Howard M. Brier. 251 pp. ’41. Random 
Big city fire fighting with thrills and chills. 
This Machine Age. By Esther G. Clarke, M. E, Herriott. xii, 
Largely the historical background of modern industry. 
*The Sons of Vulcan: the Story of Metals. By Thomas Hibben. 
Superior background for chemical and industrial arts classes. 
How to Be an Engineer. By Fred D. McHugh. 192 pp. ’41. McBride 
Explaining both the training and the work; many photos. 
Vocational and Occupational Guidance. By Reese Edwards. x, 
The British pre-war viewpoint rich in good philosophy. 
The Devil of the Machine Age. By J. Russell Smith. iv, 89 pp. 
It’s the fight between abundant goods and high prices; for seniors. 
Science in Industry. By A. M. Low. 160 pp. ’39. Oxford ...... 
A British book of interest in comparing terms, numbers, photos. 
“Glossary of Terms. By J. Neill Greenwood. 
82 pp. °41. Chemical 


Explaining 187 of them for workers with metals and alloys. 
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ae. By Stanton E. Winston. viii, 372 pp. ’41. American 


Thorough on design and principles of machinery; necessary mathematics. 
es Plastics. By Herbert R. Simonds. xii, 385 pp. ’39 
Chemistry, physics, machinery, applications, of newest material. 
Concrete Design and Construction. By W. Herbert Gibson, Walter 
Loring Webb. viii, 500 pp. merican Tech. 
agramm 


Comprehensive, detailed, ed, with necessary mathematics. 


LAND, WATER AND AIR 
The Air About Us. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .... 


Lavishly illustrated unit for juniors. 


Ask the Weather Man. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .. 


Liberal drawings, maps, photos, for juniors. 
Clouds, Rain and Snow. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row.. 
Featuring colored plates—even rainbows—for juniors. 
The Earth a Great Storehouse. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. 41. 
Integration of geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, in lavish colors. 


Our Ocean of Air. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’41. Row .... 


Junior unit with abundance of colored illustrations. 


~~ Read from the Rocks. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41 


w 
Simple geology for juniors, profusely illustrated in colors. 
The Ways of the Weather. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row 


Striking diagrams and photos so juniors may discuss it. 
Wind, Water, and Air. By WPA Writers and Artists. 47 pp. ’41. 
Very brief physiography prepared with good craftsmanship. 
Earth Sciences: Meteorology, Oceanography, Geology. By J. Har- 
Topics selected for the broad survey of college freshmen. 
*Farm Soils. By Edmund Worthen. xiv, 515 pp. °41. Wiley 
Revised; comprehensive as to their management ea fertilization. 
The Soils That Support Us. By Charles E. anno xiv, 370 ‘Pp. 
’41. Macmillan ...... 
Principles that are the basis of soil conservation. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


Parks: Vol. I. By Irving R. Melbo. xii, 
the Parks described and mapped in detail. 
Our Country’s National Parks: Vol. II. By Irving R. Melbo. xii, 
The remaining Parks. as to terrain, scenery, plants and animals. 
Neighbors to the South. By Delia Goetz. xvi, 302 pp. ’41. 
The Story of the Pacific. By Hendrick Willem Van Loon. viii, 
387 . °40. Harcourt 
Of unknown lands and peoples; the arriving whites; native pictures. 


Over Klondike Adventure. By Len Morgan. 199 pp. °40. Nelson .... 


$200 


Exciting fiction as to wolves, blizzards; facts as to mining. 
Puerto Rico. By John W. Thomps on, 75 Pp. ’*40. Hastings .... 
Showing ruins, scenery, people of town and city. 
Capitan: the Story of an Army Mule. By Lucy Herndon Crockett. 
viii, 354 pp. °40. olt . 
The home y hero in China, Philippines, France; jolly history, geography. 
Courage Over the Andes. By Frederick Arnold Kummer. xii, 
25 Winston ... 


Story of 1812—a boy on a whaler, and in war-torn Chile. 
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Polly Kent Rides West. By Robert McCullough. xiv, 304 pp. ’40. 


Fiction of the 'Forty-niners, telling of pioneer resourcefulness. 
We Follow the Western Trail. By Ruth Wheeler. xvi, 160 pp. °41. 
Observing particularly the birds of the American West. 
River of Ruins. By Louis J. Halle, Jr. xiv, 352 pp. ’°41. Holt .. 
Real adventures of two young explorers in Guatemala. 
Roundabout South America. By Anne Merriman Peck. xii, 
The people of seven southern nations at work and play. 


Living Treasure. By Ivan T. Sanderson. 290 PP. 41. Viking .. 
he odd creatures of Jamaica, British Honduras, Yucatan. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 
Aircraft. By Mark Bartman. 47 pp. °40. Whitman 
Very simple aviation history, down to today. 
*Young America’s Aviation Annual: 1940-1941. By Frederick P. 
Graham, Reginald M. Cleveland. 270 pp., 40. McBride .... 


Photographic atlas of commercial, military, naval, private flying. 


*How to Get Into Aviation. By John B. Walker. 126 pp. ’40. 


Sky Hostess. By Betty Peckham, xii, 84 pp. °41. Nelson ...... 
Personality, training duties, recreations, of the air-line stewardess. 
*Building and Flying Model Airplanes. xx, 246 pp. °41. Appleton 
Official book of Air Youth of America; from tools to tournaments. 
*Aviation from Shop to Sky. By John J. Flaherty. 215 pp. ’41. 

Newest opportunities in newest industry, with new photographs. 
*The Student Pilot’s Training Primer. By Hugh J. Knerr. x, 
Explaining maneuvers by simple text, clear diagrams, clever cartoons. 
*Model Airplane Contests. xiv, 106 pp. ’°40. Appleton 
Official rules of the Air Youth of America. 
*The Boys’ Book of Model Airplanes. By Frederick A. Collins. 
Fourth eaition with latest news of designs and tournaments. 
*All-American Aircraft. By Ernest K. Gann. vi, 122 pp. ’41. 
Big action pictures of commercial, military, private planes, with data. 
*Sky Roads. By Ernest K.Gann. 123 pp. ’40. Crowell.......... 
Explaining what the pilot has to remember, do, and think about. 
*Simplified Theory of Flight. By Thomas C. Gillmer, H. Erich 
Wietech, x, 162 pp. “41. Van Nostrand .................... 
Non-mathematical physics for first student-pilot study. 
*Youth in Aviation. xvi, 265 pp. °41. Appleton................ 
Manual of instruction for model projects of Air Youth of America. 
"Poems ere Flyers. By Chelsea Fraser, x, 352 pp. ’41. 
Lives and achievements of fourteen, from Wrights to Corrigan. 
Flight: First Principles. By Bailey Wright, James J. Smiley, Jr., 
Rex Martin. 283 pp. °41. American Tech. .................. 
History, glossary, then theory; liberal diagrams. 
Flight: Construction and Maintenance. By Bailey Wright, W. E. 
Dyer, Rex Martin. 259 pp. °41. American Tech. ............ 
Chapters of woods, metals, design, welding, rigging repair etc. 


San Wings for Carol. By Patricia O’Malley. 320 pp. ’41. Greystone. 


A novel; an air hostess meets mystery and romance at the end. 


Fit to Fly: a Medical Handbook for Fliers. By Malcolm C. Grow, 
Harry G. Armstrong. xxvi, 387 pp. ’41. Appleton 


Effects of high flight on each organ; details of examinations. 
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Wings Over the Americas. By Alice Rogers Hager. xiv, 162 pp. 
An observant newspaper woman describes South American air lines. 
Flying Fleets: a Graphic History of U. S. Naval Aviation. By S. 
Striking collection of photos. old and new, with captions. 
Introduction to Aviation. By James P. Eames. x, 196 pp. ’41. 
Concise student instruction in rules, navigation, meteorology, etc. 
(Civilian). By Curt Wachtel. xiv, 240 pp. ’41. 
Protection against gas, fire, disease, etc., from British experience. 
Outline of Air Transportation Practice. By Albert E. Blomquist. 
Comprehensive on all operating, service, and business activities. 


TRANSPORTATION ON LAND 


*Automobiles from Start to Finish. By Franklin M. Reck. iv, 
Second edition of the industry’ 's striking picture book. 

Loqgmetinys on Parade. By Edward Hungerford. xiv, 236 pp. ’40. 
Their history since 1829; the ‘fight between steam and electricity. 

The Pan American Highway, from the Rio Grande to the Canal 

Zone. By Harry Franck, Herbert Lanks. xii, 249 pp. ’40. 
icturesque in word and photo as to the road a-building. 

Fares, Please. From Horse-Cars to Streamliners. By John Anderson 

History of transportation over and under city streets. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 
Warships. By Mark Bartman. 48 pp. ’40. Whitman 
Concise history with interesting drawings. 
eee & Ships of the U.S. A. By Victor F. Blakeslee. 76 pp. ’41. 


Rich in photographs and color plates. 


Over Start ’Em Sailing. By Gordon C. Aymar. 131 pp. °41. Barnes... 


$200 


$100 


Over 
$200 


$10 


How to handle small sailing craft; action photos. 
Making Models of Famous Ships. By Ray J. Masson. xviii, 152 pp. 
Appleton ........... 
Photos and plans of some twenty ‘ “ships” of thin wood and cardboard. 
Modern Naval Strategy. By Sir Reginald Bacon and Francis E. 
MacMurtrie. xii, 208 pp. °41. Chemical .................. 
Timely reading of British experts’ views, based on battles. 


COMMUNICATION 


*The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins, E. L. 
Eighth edition; chapters on late topics, as FM, facsimile, ‘television. 
*Radio Engineers’ Pocket Book. By F. J. Camm. 147 pp. ’41. 
Chemical 
Over a hundred useful tables. 


In REALMS OF SPACE 
(See also list of texts in General Science.) 
Beyond the Solar System. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row 
Describing the stars singly and in groups; striking color plates. 
7 Earth’s Nearest Neighbor. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’41. 
The moon strikingly described in text and diagram, and colored photos. 
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The Sky Above Us. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .... 


Unit on the stars, planets, moon, with lavish colored decorations. 
The Sun and Its Family. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’41. Row 
Featuring simple descriptions and colored plates. 


Dream of the Stars. By Mark Bartman. 48 pp. ’40. Whitman .. 
Very brief astronomy for interesting reading. 
*The Milky Way. By Bart J. Bok, Priscilla F. Bok. vi, 204 pp. 41. 
Blakiston. 
Its explorers, its form and structure, its significance. 
*Between the Planets. By Fletcher G. Watson. vi, 222 pp.- ’41. 
The “pocket planets,” comets, meteors, carefully described. 
*Earth, Moon and Planets. By Fred L. Whipple. viii, 293 pp. °41. 
Newest information on each in turn; superior photography. 
The Story of Variable Stars. By Leon Campbell; Luigi Jacchia. 
The instructive Cepheds, explosive Novas, and others. 
Biography of Earth. By George Gamow. xiv, 242 pp. 41. Viking 
Theories as to “birth,” “‘present face,” predictions of ‘“‘death.” 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


THE Livinc 
Balance In Nature. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. *41. Row .... 
Striking pictures and descriptions for junior interests. 
Living Things. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row ...... 
Colored photos of plants and animals brighten a simple unit. 
This Amazing Planet. By Roy Chapman Andrews. x, 231 pp. 740. 
Eighty short, strange, intriguing stories of nature. 
Nature is Stranger than Fiction. By John Y. Beaty. 286 pp. ’41. 
me 300 bizarre oddities of plants, animals, and rocks. 
A-Hiking We Will Go. By Jack Van Coevering. 215 pp. °41. 
en different types of nature-study walks. 
When the World Was Young. By Martha McBride Morrell. xvi, 
Informal, enthusiastic geology, and developing life, including man. 


PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 
(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


Seeds and Seed Dispersal. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’41. Row 


Simple descriptions for juniors with gay photos in color. 
Trees. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row 
The colors are the feature of this junior unit. 

A Guide to the Trees. By Carleton C. Curtis. viii, 208 pp. ’25-’41. 
Reissue for scouts, campers, tourists, from Atlantic to Rockies. 
= American Book of the Woods. By David S. Marx. 77 pp. ’40. 
Lithographed leaf-prints of 256 trees, herbs, vines. Large, unique. 
Nut Grower’s Handbook. By Carroll D. Bush. 189 pp. ’41. 
Jud 


Spice on the Wind. By Irmengarde Eberle, 56 pp. °40. Holliday 
Growth and marketing of many spices. Surprise! perfumed pages! 
“ore Trees and Shrubs. By Ephraim Porter Felt. 237 pp. ’41. 
advice based on accurate botanical nowledge. 
*Poisonous Plants of the United States. By Walter Conrad Muen- 
scher. xviii, 266 pp. °40. Macmillan 


Illustrated details concerning some 80 dangerous families. 
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*Forestry in Farm Management. By R. H. Westveld, Ralph H. 
Peck. x, 339 pp. °41. Wiley 
Types of trees, their care, and ~ SEXES marketing. 


*Vegetable Growing. By James Edward Knott. 356 pp. °41. Lea 3.25 
Revised; describing best practices from seed to sale. 


The Advance of the Fungi. By E.C. Large. 488 Pp. *40. Holt .... 4.00 
Thrilling history of man’s battle against the blig 


ANIMALS OF Fact AND FANCY 


(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


Animals of Yesterday. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .. 0.21 
Interesting descriptions for juniors are enhanced by colored photos. 


Animal Travels. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row........ 0.21 
Brilliant colors feature this simple unit for junior study. 
Birds. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .............. 0.21 


Their identification is made easier by fine colored photographs. 


Fishes. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp.’41. Row .................. 0.21 
Fascinating colored plates add interest to this simple text. 
Insect Friends and Enemies. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. ’41. 
Photos in color aid juniors to identify them. 
Insect Societies. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row ...... 0.21 


Striking close-up photos and colored plates are added to instruction. 
Insects and Their Ways. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row 0.21 


Lavish colored drawings feature this interesting junior unit. 


Spiders. By Bertha M. Parker. 36 pp. °41. Row .............. 0.21 
They can be easily remembered from their colored photographs. 

The Bird Book. By WPA Writers. 60 pp. °41. Whitman ...... 0.50 
One page of photo and one of eT for each of 26 species. 

The Reptile Book. By WPA Writers. 0 pp. *41. Whitman ...... 0.50 
Full-page picture and page of text for —f of 26 species. 

The Zoo Book. By WPA Writers. 60 pp. °41. Whitman ........ 0.50 


For each of 26 furry creatures, one well-posed photo and description. 


*American Songbirds. By Maitland A. Edy. 72 pp. °40. Random 1.00 
More than 100 species; Fuertes plates; brief, expert text. 
Heroes All: More Tales of Real Dogs. By Eleanor Fairchild Pease. 
Twenty-nine stories stressing service and bravery; for juniors. 
*Oysters. By Wilbur T. Gracey. 45 pp. °41. Whitman 
Natural history, gathering, marketing. 
Dogs: a Picture Book of Pure Breds. By James L. Cannon. 177 
PP. *40. Whitman ... 2.00 


ictures—half in colors—of 110 breeds, with factual text. 


Insects and Their Stories. By Harry Hoogstraal. vi, 144 pp. ’41. 
Crowell 


About fifty of them, with full-page close-up photos. 
Wilderness Orphan. By Dorothy Cottrell. 96 pp. ’40. Messner .. 1.50 


He was a baby kangaroo who grew up and learned to fight! 
Lassie Come-Home. By Eric Knight. viii, 248 pp. ’40. Winston.. 2.00 
Realistic dog story stressing heroic instinct. 
nag a oy As a Hobby. By Kyle Onstott. x, 137 pp. ’41. 
Sach aban the amazing lives and labors of the bees themselves. 
Elements of Livestock Judging. By William W. Smith. viii, 294 
pp. °41. Lippincott _. 2.40 


With liberal erations of the finest. 
Bird Islands Down East. By Helen G. Cruckshank. xiv, 123 
Two camera-carrying ornithologists traverse the Maine coast. 
* Profitable Keeping. By H. Clyde Knadel. xx, 462 


Ju 
Chickens live on 85% of the Nation’s farms, so this book may help. 
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Wildlife Conservation. By Ira N. Gabrielson. xviii, 250 pp. 41. 
Why the millions of wildlings disappeared; a for restoration, 
Butter — By Ralph W. Macy, Harold H. Shepard. viii, 247 
AE guide to all species between North Dakota and Virginia. 


THE Foops or MAN 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


The World Wide Cook Book. By Pearl V. Metzelthin. xiv, 681 
ecipes of 77 different countries, with serving customs for each. 

*Vitamins: What They Are and How They Can Benefit You. By 
Henry Borscok. xiv, 103 pp. “40° Viking .................... 

Each in order, with menus and tables. 

Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children: a Background for Modern 
Mealtimes. By C. Anderson Aldrich, Mary M. Aldrich. xiv, 

Using psychology on the finical fellow in the high chair. 

*Look Before You Cook. By Rose Brown, Bob Brown, xii, 404 

uying guide for food and drink, basen on Consumers’ Union tests. 

*Hutchinson’s Food and the Principles of Diet. Revised by V. H. 
Mottram, George Graham. xxviii, 648 pp. °40. Williams .... 

Pioneer reference work in ninth edition; clear, comprehensive. 


THE HEALTH OF MAN 
(See also list of texts in Physiology.) 


A Good Mechanic Seldom Gets Hurt. By Herman R. Graman. x, 
Small, earnest book on safety while using tools. 
Start Today! Your Guide to Physical Fitness. By C. Ward Cramp- 
Sprightly’ exercises after a thorough physical examination. 
*Safety In the World of Today. By Herbert J. Stack, Don Cash 
Seaton, Florence Slown Hyde. xii, 372 pp. ’41. Beckley .... 
Pointing out specific dangers and broad precautions. 
*Youth’s Guide to Safety. By Leon R. Brown, Mary Margaret 
vi, 44. Seribner 
Observations, exercises, pictures concerning many hazards. 
Health Is Wealth. By Paul de Kruif. x, 246 pp. °40. Harcourt .. 
How the public could wisely invest its tax money in health. 
Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse Feiring Williams, xviii, 
Seventh edition, with new pictures; practical, senior level. 
* Simplified Nursing. By Florence Dakin, Ella M. Thompson. xii, 
Meeting the needs of practical nurses, and mothers of families. 
Test Tubes and Dragon Scales. By George C, Basil, Elizabeth 
Chinese medicine as a U. octor saw it in Chungking. 
Magic In a Bottle. By Milton Silverman. xii, 332 pp. ’41. 
Stressing differences between grandfather’ s and grandson’ 's pills. 
she © Attractive Child. By Constance J. Foster, xiv, 338 pp. ’41. 
Big book for mothers—also older sisters and brothers—on the foundations 
of attractiveness; health comes first, of course. 


Public Health and Hygiene. By Charles Frederick Boldnan, Nils W. 
Excellent reference concerning a host of health problems. 
ae ~~ — s Challenge. By Frederick Eberson. viii, 334 pp. 41. 
Story of ceaseless research in bacteriology. 


THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 


Camping and the Older Boy. By John A. Ledlie and others. 44 
Y.M.C.A. 


Concise, practical, on exercise of mind and body together. 
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Games Outdoors. By Ray J. Marran. x, 212 pp. ’40. Crowell .. 2.00 
Chiefly home games requiring equipment easily built. Many diagrams. 
It’s Fun to Keep Fit: a Guide to Games and Sports. By Frederick B. 
Barton. xii, 160 pp °40. Harper 2.00 


Gaily prescribing the amusements that involve exercise. 


*Democracy and Sport. By John R. Tunis. x, 52 pp. °41. Barnes 0.75 


Lauding fair play as the essence of citizenship. 


*Golf. By Patty Berg, Otis Dypwick. xiv, 81 pp. Barnes ...... 1.00 
An expert poses for 68 photos showing stances and swings. 

*Checkers. By Millard Hopper. xii, 107 pp. °41. Barnes ...... 1.00 
’Tis said there's science in this king of the d games. 

*Tennis. By Helen Hull Jacobs. 77 pp. °41. Barnes............ 1.00 


Popular champion explains principles and poses for action photos. 
Clowning Through Baseball. By Al Schacht, xii, 189 pp. °41. 
Life story of a ‘genius who enlivened countless grim games. 


Jud Goes Camping. By Bernard S. Mason. 85 Pp. 41. Barnes .. 2.00 
Two ll-year-olds learn woodcraft and much of nature. 
*Sports and Games. By Harold Keith. x, 292 pp. °41. Crowell... 2.50 
History, rules, practice for sixteen major games; action pictures. 
*Nature Recreation: Group Guidance for the Out of Doors. By 
William Gould Vinal. xii, 322 pp. 40. McGraw ............ 3.00 
Philosophy and technique of nature-club leadership. 
Rifle Marksmanship. By William L. Stephens, Jr. viii, 88 pp. °40. 
A guide for student sharpshooters 
The Art of Handgun Shooting. By Charles Askins, Jr. x, 219 
Toward expertness in all types of pistol practice for sport or ‘need. 
*Tennis for Teachers. By Helen Irene Driver. 219 pp. ’41. 


How to instruct beginners. with diagrams and ection photos. 
An Introduction to Physical Education. By Eugene W. Nixon, 
Frederick W. Couzens. x, 298 PP. 2.75 
Philosophy, principles, problems of this active profession. 
The Theory and Technique of Fresh Water Angling. By John 
Alden Knight. x, 223 pp. °40. Harcourt............. . 3.75 
A scholar of streams writes and photographs, making sport a science. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


Man’s First Million Years. By Jannette M. Lucas, vi, 277 pp. ’41. 
Harcourt 
Science and speculations as to the “men” of Java, Peking, Piltdown etc. 


*Farmers In a Changing World. By Gove Hambridge, and others. 
Yearbook, U. S. Department of Agriculture. xii, 1215 pp. ’40. 
Supt. of Documents 4: 1.50 
Describing economic and social conditions on our Nation's farms. 
*How You Can Get a Better Job. By Willard K. Lasker. x, 175 
mphasizing the words “study” and “deserve. 
The Flint Chipper. By Thames willicameen. vi, 362 pp. ’40. 
Thrilling fiction of life in Britain during the Stone Age. 
*He Got the Job. By Frederick Houk Law. viii, 231 pp. ’41. 
Guidance for boys who expect to be leaders—and still ‘have friends. 
*Cues for You. By Mildred Graves Ryan. xii, 300 pp. 40. 
For poise and popularity have many interests. 
*Adventures in Growing Up. By Clifford Lee Brownell and others. 
Chatty chapters with strong slant on health and personal charm. 
*Practical Job Pointers. By Nelson L. Burbank. iv, 129 pp. ’40. 
Short-cuts to promotion in the building trades. 
Help Wanted—Female! By Margaretta Byers. viii, 386 pp. ’°41. 
Messner 
Analysing your talent, your tastes, your tact, for selling clothes. 
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Psychology of Personal Adjustment. By Fred McKinney. xii, 
College-bound seniors will profit by this ‘guide to self-examination. 
Over Shadow Over Winding Ranch. By Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. 298 
$200 pp. °40. Random 


Fiction; young folks’ efforts by Future Farmers’ formulas. 


About Ourselves. By James G. Needham. xii, 276 pp. ’41. Cattell 
Zoologist’s clever analysis of individual man, and his society. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS AND TEXT REFERENCES 
AGRICULTURE 


Modern Agricultural Mathematics. By Maurice Nadler. x, 315 
Arithmetic with every problem worthwhile to farmers’ children. 


BIoLocy 


Adventures in Biology. By Julius Schwartz and others. viii, 101 
Committee of nine select their best projects—265 of them. 
An Outline of Botany. By Harry J. Fuller. x, 180 pp. 
Concise reference for names, structures, processes. 
An oa of General Zoology. By Gordon Alexander. xiv, 
280 pp. ’40. Barnes & Noble .. 
Brist but broad as to names, structures, processes. 
Living Things and You, By Elliot R. Downing, Veva M. McAtee. 
xxviii, 673 pp. °40. Lyons .... 
Organized around fourteen large biological principles. 
Science of Living Things. By Clinton G. Weymouth, viii, 534 
Featuring unusual space for activities. 
Life Science. By Ralph C. Benedict, Warren W. Knox, George K. 
Stone. xiv, 682 pp. °41. Macmillan 
In nine large units of high social value. 
Life Science: a Social Biology. By George W. Hunter. xii. 803 
PP. *41. American Book .. 
pplying all principles directly to American life. 
Biology. for Better Living. By Ernest E. Bayles, R. Will Burnett. 
xiv, 749 pp. ’41. Silver 


Rich in teaching aids, book lists, cartoons, very ‘modern photos. 
Biology and Human Affairs. By John W. Ritchie. xiv, 1026 
nusual size due to large type, ‘abundant illustrations, 22 units. 
Fundamentals of Bacteriology. By Martin Frobisher, Jr. xviii, 
College level; comprehensive reference for types; sanitation. 
Elementary Bacteriology. By Joseph E. Greaves, Ethelyn O. 
College level; not too advanced for high school reference. 
Fundamentals of Plant Science. By M. Ellen O’Hanlon. xii, 
488 pp. °41. Crofts 
Large college botany useful for high school reference. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry. By Greta Oppe. 160 pp. °40. Steck ..... 
Outline, illustrated text, laboratory manual, workbook, reading guide, 
test form all in one; a unique volume. 


Modern Life Chemistry. By Frank O. Kruh, Robert H. Carleton, 
Floyd F. Carpenter. xxvi, 774 pp. ’41. Lippincott 
Revision with new chapters, photos, data, reviews, problems. 
New World of Chemistry. By Bernard Jaffe. xii, 692 pp. ’40. Silver 
Complete revision as to new industries, retaining history, biography. 
Fundamentals of Chemistry. By L. Jean Bogert. xx, 528 pp. °41. 
Saunders . 
College level; ‘half inorganic, ‘fourth organic, fourth physiological. 
Textbook of Chemistry. By Albert L. Elder. x, 751 PP. Harper .. 
Ss 


College text; newest industrial processes and photograp 
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General College Chemistry. By aon B. Richardson, Andrew J. 
Revised edition of comprehensive Rats text. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


General Science Made Easy. By Louis T. Masson. 400 pp. ’41. 
School Science; paper, GBc, cloth 
Featuring bold "diagrams, concise paragraphs, ‘tests. 
Everyday Problems in Science. By Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. 
Mayfield, Joe Young West. xvi, 752 pp. °40. Scott 


Newest interest devices and teaching aids. 


Science On the March. By John A. Clark, Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, 


Edith L. Smith. xiv, 572 pp. °41. Houghton .............. 
Ten broad units with teaching aids and striking photographs. ; 
Our World and Science. By Samuel Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint 
gaa Herbert B. Bruner, John H. Bradley. viii, 654 pp. °41. 
New ninth grade text featuring illustrations and exercises. 


Home EcONoMICcS 


Let’s Study Foods. By Florence La Ganke Harris, Ruth Adele 
Materials, means and manners in kitchen and dining room. 
Foods and Nutrition. By Fern Silver. xii, 522 Pp. 41. Appleton 
Science and practices well blended; closing with “Foods and Fun.” 
The New Home Economics Omnibus. By Florence La Ganke 
Harris, Hazel H. Huston. xvi, 666 pp. °41. Little ............ 
Covers foods, clothing, furnishings, economics, children, manners. 
A First Book in yn Economics.. By Mata Roman Friend, Hazel 
Thorough A.~4 of a useful text including Home, Foods, Clothing. 
Everyday Foods. By Jessie W. Harris, Elizabeth L. Speer, Alice F. 
Blood, viii, 576, xxiv pp. ’°41. Houghton. 


Featuring teaching aids and clever eee ‘Buyers’ Alphabet.” 
Home and Family Living. By Margaret M, Justin, Lucile oO. 
Child care, buying, housework,, health in 17 large units. 
Foods. By Margaret M. Justin, Lucile O. Rust, Gladys E. Vail. 
College level—yet recipes and serving plans are followed easily. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


— Sheet Metal Work. By H. Edward Boggess. x,118 pp. ’41. 
Materials, layouts, ‘mathematics, operations, ‘repairs; many diagrams. 
How To Train Shopworkers. By C. A. Prosser, Philip S. Van Wyck. 
126 pp. °41. American Tech. 


Mimeographed manual for instructors in the present emergency. 

Shipfitters’ Manual. By Albert F. Crivelli. vi, 145 pp. °41. Pitman 
Terms, tools, layouts, operations, safety, with’ diagrams. 

Easy-to-Make Slip Covers. By Herbert Bast. 62pp. °41. Bruce 
Touching principles of taste as well as of technique. 

or ~ Prints: How To Make Them. By William S. Rice. 69 pp. ’41. 
Tools and designs for a creative craft. 

Let’s Bind a Book. By Guy A. Pratt. x, 137 pp. °40. Bruce 
Newest methods in an ancient craft. 

Machine Trades wernt Reading. By Russel W. Ihne, Walter E. 

Streeter. 140 pp. °41. American Tech, .................... 
Principles, anil detailed study of some fifty blueprints. 

32 _. Spinning Designs. By Harold V. Johnson. 102 pp. ’41. 
Lathe-made ‘trays, boxes, bowls, ‘lamps, pots, sconces. 

Interior Electric Wiring and Estimating. By Albert Uhl, Arthur L. 

Nelson, Carl H. Dunlap. 354 pp. °41. American Tech 
Rich in details and diagrams for newest codes and devices. 

—_ Serene. By Greta Pack. xii, 377 pp. °41. Van 

ostran 


Art and craft of metals and stones for beginners. 
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Aircraft Instruments: Their Theory Function, and Use. By Orion 
Edward Patton. x, 220 pp. °41. Van Nostrand ............ 
Details of fourteen indispensible devices for student pilots. 
—_ Maintenance. By Herbert G. Lesley, xii, 511 pp. 41. 
bow in text diagram, photo on “how to keep them flying. ~ 
Engineering Drawing. By D. E. Hobart. viii, 430 pp. ’41. Heath 
Comprehensive as to machine parts, buildings, maps, statistical charts. 
Practical Air ee By Adolph J. Rummel, Lewis O. 
All necessary data ae instruction concerning this building specialty. 
Practical Pottery. By R. Horace Jenkins. xiv, 192 pp. °41. Bruce 
Artistic and technical points of a most satisfying amateur craft. 
Wood Finishing and Painting Made Easy. By Ralph G. Waring. 
Formulas and photos are features. 
How To Design and Install Plumbing. By A. J. Matthias, Jr. x, 
Principles and details of an intricate craft; well illustrated. 
Design for the Craftsman. By Franklin H. Gottshall. x, 149 
‘elling the beginner of harmonies in areas, lines, ornaments, color. 
How To Read Aircraft Blueprints. By Albert A. Owens, Ben F. 
Training text for mechanics, loaded with real blueprints, problems. 
By Charles Bradford Cole. 498 pp. ’41. American 
Aiding inventive craftsmen to create new tools. 
Modern Shop Training Course: Vols. I and II. By Franklin D. 
Comprehensive; detailed answers to hundreds of specific questions. 
Engineering eee ot Vols. I and II. Editor, Franklin D. 
Alphabetical | of 4,500 items; superior reference for classes 
in physics, chemistry, crafts, industrial arts, mechanics. 


Puysics 


Physics for Secondary Schools. By Oscar M. Stewart, Burton L. 
Revised to include new uses of old principles—as cyclotrons. aa 
College Physics. By Arthur L. Foley. xvi, 757 pp. °41. Blakistin 
rankly admitting an intent to arouse and maintain interest. — 
Physics: the Pioneer Science. By Lloyd William Taylor. xiv, 848, 
Big volume with more history, clearer explanations, less mathematics 
than usual in a college text; superior high school reference. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Building Healthy Bodies. By C. E. Turner, C. E. Burton. x, 308 
Physiology for junior high school, with liberal teaching ‘aids. 
Health In a Power Age. 4 W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, 
Ruth M. Strang. x, 333 pp. °41. Macmillan................ 
Particularly suitable for students in an industrial community. 
The Body Functions: Physiology. By Ralph W. Gerard. xiv, 
One of six loonie volumes in college freshman survey science. 
Human Anatomy and Physiology. By Nellie D. Millard, Barry G. 
King. viii, 552 pp. °’41. Saunders 
Written for nurses; practical reference. 


SPECIAL! 


She’s Off to College. By Gulielma Fell Alsop, Mary Frances 
McBride. x, 278 pp. °40. Vanguard 


Special for high school girls; a very practical look-ahead at ‘what—and 
who—you may expect and how to meet them. 
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Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
November, 1941 
Editorial Committee: Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, Norman Frost, Chairman 


Secretary to the Committee: Mildred Shapard 


Annotators for this issue: 


Claude Almand, O. C. Ault, Paul L. Boynton, A. L. 


Crabb, Ruby Ethel Cundiff, C. Alicia Dickson, George S. Dutch, Norman Frost, L. L. 
Gore, Henry Harap, Ullin W. Leavell, Charles A. McGlon, Harlan G. Metcalf, Joseph E. 
Moore, J. J. Ray, A. I. Roehm, Joseph Roemer, Laurence T. Rogers, Jesse M. Shaver, 
George D. Strayer, Jr., F. P. Wirth, F. Lynwood Wren. 


Arts 


Craic, HazEL THOMPSON AND RUSH, 
Ota Day. Clothes with character. 
Little, Brown, 1941. 260p. $1.40. 

The text and the charm chart which ac- 
companies it offer projects for fundamental 
activities in grooming. The plan of de- 
velopment makes it ~~ for a girl to 
analyze her personality traits; to recognize 
her individual problems; to develop solu- 
tions for the problems and to check her 
progress towards the solutions. It is valu- 
able for girls who are interested in improv- 
ing their personality liabilites and enhancing 
their assets through the clothes they choose 
and wear. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Aviation from 
$2.00 to sky. Lippincott, c1941. 214p. 
.00 


A volume with such excellent photography 
that the interestingly written textual ma- 
terial will be the second thing you notice. 
A book for the aviation enthusiast and for 
anyone who wants to know more about this 
fascinating industry. 


Futter, Epmunp. A pageant of the 
theatre. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 270p. 
2.50. 
“. condensed “history of mankind as 
shown in the development of the drama” is 
an effort to trace the contribution made by 


-each of ten nations to the gradual develop- 


ment of a type of culture called theatre. 
Perhaps the value of the book lies most in 
two chapters  treati of “Miracles and 
mysteries” and “The Clowns.” 


Hotmes, RutH Vickery. Model- 
theatre craft; scenery,actors and plays. 
Fred A. Stokes, 1940. 186p. $2.00. 

An excellent compilation of the essentials 
of model theatre craft. Clear verbal in- 
structions are unusually well illustrated. 
Sources of supply are listed with prices for 
those unable to use local resources. Four 
plays with production hints make this 
volume an excellent one for the beginner 
in this field. 


Hooper, Ropney. Modern furniture 
making and design. Manual arts press, 
c1939. 160p. $4.00 


_An excellent book for the architect, de- 

signer, draftsman and advanced student. 
The illustrations are of good quality and 
generously distributed throughout the vol- 
ume. The serious amateur will find this a 
very suggestive volume. 


MERSEREAU, SAMUEL _Foster. Ma- 
terials of industry; their distribution 
and production. Rev. and enl. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, c1941. 578p. $2.00. 

A valuable book for industrial students 
and is well known as a reference book on 
industrial materials. This edition is a big 
improvement in that it has more illustrations 
and descriptive material. It is a book every 
industrial department should use as a re- 
lated text. 


MILLS, WINIFRED AND DunNN, LOUISE. 
The story of old dolls and how to 
make new ones. Doubleday, Doran, 
1940. 234p. $2.50. 

Entertaining and suggestive material pre- 
sented in clear and simple style. Excellent 
peas and diagrams illustrate both historical 

ackground and practical detailed instruc- 
tion. Mainly for junior 3 level, but 
could be of profit or interest to a reader of 
any age. Bibliography included. 


WituiaMson, Scott. The American 
craftsman, Crown publishers, c1940. 
239p. $3.00. 

A very interesting and educational group- 
ing of American crafts. A book of value 
to the student and layman alike. 
the best 
lection 


One of 
of the book is the large col- 
illustrations of historical pieces. 


Children’s Literature 


Buck, MARGARET WARING. Animals 
through the year. Rand McNally, 
c1941. 96p. $2.00. 

An attractively gotten up children’s book 
(third grade) describing the lives of many 
common American animals of the woods and 
fields. This book would be useful in the 
children’s library and for supplementary 
reading. 


Crook, Witspur F. Do you want to 
become a banker? Fred A. Stokes, 
1939. 179p. $1.50. 
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Do you want to become a banker is a very 
wholesome intelligent discussion of the whole 
field of the banking world. Three main lines 
of materials are offered as follows: Outline 
of the organization of a bank and the work 
of the various Se advice on per- 
sonal aptitude owing which phases of 
bank work may appeal to and ability re- 
quired for b ¢ general; and recom- 
mendations for study courses which are 
becoming of increasing importance in the 
banking world. A very valuable contribution 
to the guidance literature. 


DEHAVEN, Rospert. How to break 
into radio. Harper, 1941. 162p. $2.00. 

It deals with such problems as, how to 
apply for a job; do you want to be a radio 
announcer; how to write for the radio; 
getting a start as a radio announcer; how 
to get radio experience, etc. A very valu- 
able treatise that is very well done. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Wings over the 
woodshed. Albert Whitman, 1941. 
32p. $1.00. 

An amusing story for very yo children. 
It is written with a vocabulary of 150 
words. Humorous illustrations add to the 
child’s interest. 


Gorpon, DorotHy, AND _ LOFTUS, 
JoHN. Knowing the Netherlands. 
American bk., c1940. 190p. 72c. 

Library t book every child will like. 
Depiction of visit of a f ly to the Nether- 
lands. Contents include songs, poems, guides 
to activities, and glossary. 


Hatt, W. F. anp Hatt, HELEN. My 
dog Lucky. Beckley-Cardy, ©1940. 
189p. 80c. 

of supplementary reader suitable for grades 

onsiderable information is given on 
tne care and training of dogs. 


Haritow, Atvin F. Joel Chandler 
£250. Julian Messner, c1941. 278p. 


A young folks story of “Uncle Remus.” 

It begins when he is 812 years old “full of 
mischief, but bright as a new dollar.” While 
learning the printing trade at the age of 
13, he listened to Negro stories and not 
until after the Civil War did he think of 
hee gd some of these Negro fables which he 
had heard as a child. 


Son of the apple 
valley. Appleton, 1940. 253p. $2.00. 
Chris Corbin, son of an apple-grower in 
— Wayena Valley, returns home from 
ege to find the once lucrative industry 
of sabotaged by racketeers. 
How he attacks the problem and puts the 
racketeers to rout is the plot of this whole- 
some and absorbing story for boys. 


Justus, May. Cabin on Kettle Creek. 
Lippincott, c1941. 175p. 

An interesting narrative of life in the 
Southern Appalachians. There is no plot, 
rather a series of episodes, with all the 
wealth of detail that delights children. 
Written with sympathetic understanding for 
intermediate grade children. 


Key, ALEXANDER. With Daniel Boone 
on the Caroliny trail. Winston, c1941. 
223p. $2.00. 


A story fictional treatment of the early 
life of Daniel Boone. Enough shooting to 
satisfy the most bloodthirsty of yo 
oem A book to make non-readers wan’ 
Oo read. 


McSpappdEn, J. WALKER. The book of 
holidays. Crowell, c1940. 461p. $2.00. 
Listing of 48 holidays authorized or 
recognized in this country with a brief 
discussion of the historical background and 
significance of some twenty of them. Ex- 
a reference book in elementary school 
rary. 


Mason, BErnarp S. Jud camp- 
ing. A. S. Barnes, c1941. $2.00. 

ud’s father shows him Lo ° pick a 
place to camp, how to build a fire, fix a 
substitute for the ice box at home and do 
many other things which make camping fun 
for youngsters. For boys from 10-12. 


MEEK, Magor S. P. Gustav, a son of 
$300" Penn pub. co., c1940. 296p. 
2.00 
Readers of Major Meek’s other dog stories 
will welcome one. Franz, a dog of the 
police is the voiume which precedes this 
one. War and intrigue add to the interest. 
The Panama Cana! is threatened but Gustav 
saves it for America. It is not based on 
historical fact. 


NELSON, Mary JARMAN. Fun with 
S180" Albert Whitman, 1941. 47p. 
1.50 

A simple music book “ oung children. 
Amusing _ illustrations. ncludes music 
made with goblets of sizes. Chil- 
dren will enjoy both the songs and the pic- 
tures. 


RECK, FRANKLIN M. AND RECK, CLAIRE. 
Power from start to finish. Thomas 
Crowell, c1941. 154p. $2.00. 

A fascinating story told in non-technical 
language. The drawings and Pas well as 
enhance the value for the adul Rng well as 
for the junior reader. This is the type of 
volume that soon wears out &.. constant 
reading in a school reference library. 


WASHBURNE, HELuIz. Little elephant 
visits the farm. Albert Whitman, 1941. 
32p. $1.00. 

The author, Mrs. Carleton Washburne has 
written a number of books for children and 


is on the advisory board of Story Parade. 
This is the third of the Little Elephant. 


Education and Psychology 


BENNETT, M. E. College and life. 
ed. McGraw-Hill, 1941. 503p. 
§ A must book for any orientation program. 
This revised edition is more than a new 
cover on old material. It is up to date and 
should appeal to guidance directors and 
students alike. 

BLUEMEL, C. S. The troubled mind; 
a study of nervous and mental ill- 
Sno. Williams & Wilkins, 1938. 520p. 


A fairly thorough and up-to-date descrip- 
tive presentation of conventional problems 
of mental illness. Not radically dissimilar 
= ae other standard discussions in the 

e 
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CoLe, Rosert C. Vocational guidance 
for boys; a program for schools and 
agencies. Harper, 1941. 252p. 

2.50. 

Addressed primarily to counselors, teachers 
leaders, and executives in schools, Boys 
Clubs, Y.M.C.A.’'s, C.C.C. Camps, and other 
youth agencies, with the ope that it will 
aid them in planning and launching new 
guidance programs and making those already 
in operation more effective. The material 
for this manual has been drawn largely from 
the author’s eleven years of experience in 
the field of guidance, where he is still 
developing this work in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Boys’ Club. Most of the techniques, 
suggestions, methods have been actually 
tried and found practical by the author in 
his dealings with hundreds of boys. 


Columbia University. Teachers col- 
lege. International institute. Seven- 
teenth educational yearbook: the 
problems of adult education. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1940. 397p. $3.70. 

Excellent statements concerning the formal 
and informal educational opportunities for 
adults in fifteen nations. e editor, I. L. 
Kandel, defines some of the issues in a brief 
and helpful introduction. 


DRISCOLL, GERTRUDE. How to study 
the behavior of children. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1941. 84p. 60c. 

Many helpful suggestions for studying 
children are given. The int of view is 
that of finding difficulties and attempting 
to correct them, rather than the more 
broadly constructive one of helping build 
positive well rounded personalities. 


Esy, FREDERICK AND ARROWOOD, 
CHARLES. The history and philosoph 
of education: ancient and mone 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 966p. $3.75. 


A story of the development of educational 
thought and practice from their crude be- 
ginnings among primitive men until the 
curtain falls on the Italian Renaissance. It 


is done in true Eby-Arrowoodian style— 
which is to say well done. 


Epwina. The child and 
things. World bk., c1940. 184p. $1.68. 

Professional book dealing with materials 
and methods phases of construction activities 
in the primary grades. Presents construction 
designs of many types of equipment recom- 
mended for use in these grades. 


HARTMANN, GEORGE W. Educational 
American bk., c1941. 552p. 
2.75. (American education series). 
A psychology that takes cognizance of 
values in human behavior in addition to the 
so called physiological factors. This view 
— is extremely timely. The author re- 
ects the current interest in the problem of 
constancy of the I in that he devotes 
a section to a very careful survey of the 

evidence. 


HILGARD, R. AND MARQUIS, 
Dona.p G. Conditioning and learning. 
Appleton-Century, c1940. 429p. $2.75. 
(Century psychology series). 

A psychologically sound discussion of cer- 
tain phases of learning. The scope of the 

k is unfortunately limited, and it is 
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hardly conceivable that one could use it 
as a text. has some excellent reference 
material and summaries. 


HOLLINGSHEAD, ARTHUR D. Guidance 
in democratic living. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, c1941. 260p. $1.80. (Appleton 
series in supervision and teaching). 

This is definitely a book of educational 
theory. The theories presented, however, 
are equally definitely the outgrowth of the 
experiences of a school faculty that has 
been trying over a period of years to help 
children attain a more democratic way of 
life. Like most outlines of underlying 
concepts, the meaningfulness is greater for 
those who made the outlines than for any- 
one else. These are so clear and so obviously 
the outgrowth of practice, however, that 
they should be stimulating to other groups 
of teachers earnestly seeking to foster 
democratic living. 


KerauverR, GRAYSON N. AND HANnpD, 
Harotp C. Appraising guidance in 
secondary schools. Macmillan, 1941. 
260p. $3.50. 

A very thorough effort is made at evalu- 
ating the effect of the guidance program on 
such topics: continuing in school, selecting 
vocations, choosing advanced curriculums, 
etc. A timely book badly needed. 


LANE, Ropert. The teacher in the 
modern elementary school. Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1941. 397p. $2.40. 


Some rather general observations of a 
good school man who has had close contact 
with a modern school system. The sections 
on “Social living,” “Nature study,” and 
“Plastic arts” have many illustrative ac- 
counts of class-room procedures and are 
particularly stimulating. A good book, but 
not so good as The progressive elementary 
school by the same author. 


N.E.A. Educational policies commis- 
sion. The education of free men in 
American democracy. Educational 
policies commission, c1941. 115p. 50c. 

A good substantial discussion of the basic 
fundaments of our American public school 
system. Education is a democracy versus 
education is a totalitarian country is the 
theme which is well developed. A splendid 
discussion. 


TIFFIN, JOSEPH AND OTHERS, The psy- 
chology of normal people. Heath, 
c1940. 512p. $2.75. 

A sound, modern presentation of the facts 
conventionally incorporated in a discussion 
of general psychology. The book includes 
some g lates with commonplace types 
of illustrations. 


U. S. Employment service. Technical 
board of the occupational research 
program. Occupational counseling 
techniques, their development and ap- 
American bk., c1940. 273p. 


A rather technical but sound presentation 
of the more formal or mechanical aspects of 
a guidance program. It should be in the 


library of every high school or college 
counsellor. 
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Winstow, Leon Loyat. Art in 
secondary education. McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 396p. $3.00. (McGraw-Hill se- 
ries in education). 

A rounded art program for secondary 
schools showing how art experiences meet 
our human needs from both the vocational 
and general cultural view points. The book 
is planned around the four objectives set 
up by the Educational Policies Commission: 
self-realization, human eco- 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility 


Literature 


ATHERTON, SARAH. Mark’s own. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1941. 491lp. $2.75. 

Powerful epic of the rise and fall of the 
coal industry in the rich anthracite field of 
eastern Pennsylvania, of the people who 
made it and their victory even in defeat. 
Great loves and hates, intense struggles and 
happiness, humans caught up in something 
= than themselves are superbly por- 
rayed. 


Bearp, CHARLES A. The presidents 
in American history. Julian Messner, 
1941. 157p. $2.00. Rev. ed 


A short, lucid account of America’s chief 
executives. 


BOSSENBROOK, WILLIAM. Develop- 
ment of contemporary civilization. 
D. C. Heath, 1940. 805p. $3.75. 


A survey of modern Western civilization. 


Hitcucock, Epwarp B. I built a 
temple for peace; the life of Eduard 
Benes. Harper, cl1940. 364p. $3.50. 


An intimate biography of the last Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. 


PRIVATE St. Louis, pseud. Forty 

"$2.00. Chapman & Grimes, c1939. 
p. $2. 

This is an eye-witness account of the 
dramatic capture of San Juan Hill during 
the Spanish American war. It is written 
in a most colorful fashion. 


THOMAS, LOWELL AND BRALEY, BER- 
Ton. Stand fast for freedom. Winston, 
c1940. 313p. $2.00 

This is a story of American rights and 
liberties—what they are, how they were 
obtained, and how to keep them. 


Tunis, JOHN R. Democracy and 
sport. A. S. Barnes, c1941. 52p. 175c. 

A sane and powerful criticism of the over- 
emphasis and undemocratic practices in cer- 
tain athletic sports; also stresses greater 
participation and less watching in sports. 
Gives a clear picture of Democracy in con- 
trast to Nazism, Fascism and Communism; 
and shows how sport can teach the principles 
of democracy. It should be read by everyone, 
especially educational administrators, and 
physical education teachers. 


VILLARD, OSWALD G. Within Ger- 
many. Appleton, 3940. 87p. $1.00. 


This is a study of the German mind 
through the various Ae of the present 
conflict. It is well written. 


Witper, Laura. The long winter. 
Harper, 1940. 325p. $2.00. 


ic story of the author's child- 
hood in the Dakota Territory of the 1880's. 
Courage, imagination, and initiative aided 
the homesteading family to withstand the 
hardships of bitter cold, food shortage and 
inadequate transportation facilities. One 
quickly catches the fine spirit of these brave 
pioneers in this beautifully written story in 
which every girl is a heroine. For 10-12 
years old. 


Science 


Cotiins, A. FREDERICK. Gardening 
for fun, health and money. Appleton- 
Century, 1940. 297p. $2.00. 

A book designed to acquaint the average 


man with the fundamental facts of garden- 
ing. 


Knott, JAMES Epwarp. Vegetable 
growing. 3rd ed.rev. Lea & Febiger, 
c1941. 356p. $3.25. 

An excellent book which sets forth some 
of the more basic principles involved in 
raising vegetables. It deals with a few of 
the leading vegetables and the best soils 
and fertilizers to be used and how to control 
garden pests. Not detailed enough for one 
who has had no experience in the problem 
of raising vegetables. 


Social Studies 


ALBJERG, MARGUERITE AND OTHERS. 
We, the "guardians of our liberty. 
Beckley-Cardy, c1940. 194p. $1.20. 

This is an account of the first al amend- 
ments to the American Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights. It is written for use in the 
junior high school. It is well done and 
will be welcomed by teachers of the social 
studies. 


CALVERTON, V. F. Where angels dared 
tread. Bobbs-Merrill, c1941. 381p. 

00. 

A very interesting ‘history of the utopian 
colonies established in the United States 
from the 17th to the 20th centuries. 


CHARTERS, W. W.; SMILEY, DEAN F-.; 
AND STRANG, RutH M. Health in a 
power age. Macmillan, 1941. 333p. 
$1.08. (New health and growth series). 

One of the best books of its kind for the 
study of health, as it relates to the indi- 
vidual and to society. It stresses especially 
the social implications of health and shows 
the responsibility of the community and 
industry for the health of the individual. 
Splendid illustrations, d‘agrams, study helps, 
bibliographies, and a list of public health 
agencies. 


CRAMPTON, C. Warp. Start today, 
your guide to physical fitness. A. S. 
Barnes, c1941. 224p. $1.75 

A timely and spirited book designed to 
stimulate and promote the ideals and prac- 
tices of fitness. Should be 
helpful to boys of draft age who have not 
yet been called, but would like to do some 
conditioning work. Addressed to the in- 
dividual. Contains good medical advice re- 
garding exercise. : 

Foster, CONSTANCE J. The attractive 
child. Messner, cl1941. 338p. $2.75. 

Beauty, courtesy, and mental health are 
seldom acquired accidentally. Here is a 
guide for thoughtful parents who are anx- 
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ious to give their children all possible op- 
portunities. 


HANNA, PAUL AND OTHERS. Ten com- 
munities. Scott, Foresman, c1940. 
512p. $1.16. 

A collection of sociological studies of ten 
American communities, which has been de- 
signed for use in the elementary schoo! 


Hopper, Checkers; all the 
answers on the art of successful 
checker pane. A. S. Barnes, c1941. 
107p. $1.00 

The strategy of checkers is described in 
an interesting and — l way by a master 
ever and tactician. t no one think that 

is game does not have a challenge and 
technique all its own. Will help show you 
why you lost the last game you played. 


JENKINS, Davin Ross. Growth and 
decline of agricultural villages. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia, 1940. 95p. 
$1.60. (Contributions to education 


#819) 

Twelve villages were included in this study. 
Six of which had increasing populations, and 
six had declining populations. Seven of the 
total “were given cursory inspections” and 
five ‘“‘were invesitgated with considerable 
care.” Findings were as social and eco- 
nomic students might anticipate. 


KerrH, Sports and games. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1941. 292p. $2.50. 

Readable and accurate description for the 
layman of some of the leading sports and 
games. Includes their history and develop- 
ment, playing rules, suggestions for im- 
provement of skill, directions for maki 
the playing fields, and mention of some o 
the men who have made sports famous. 
Archery and fishing techniques could well 
have been included. 


Lewis, Michael. 
British seamen. 
1940. 52p. 36c. 
thought, No. 7) 


A brief study of some as 
British navy, past and present. 


MILiterR, WALTER. Greece and the 
Greeks. Macmillan, 1941. 508p. $3.00. 
(Macmillan classical series). 

Scholarly, composite ure. 
Greek civilization from to 19: 
A vivid detailed of their 
homes, dress, churches, entertainment, 
travel, festivals, government, literature, and 
art. The book is profusely illustrated and 
is simply written in a comprehensive style 
the achievements and contri- 
utions to the modern world. 


NEWPORT, MARGARET, ed. Official in- 
dividual sports guide. (Archery, ten- 
nis, riding, golf). 1940-41. A. S. 
Barnes, c1940. 119p. 25c paper, 50c 
cloth, (Official sports library for wo- 
men). 

Part of the official sports library for 
women and a gy | valuable hand book for 
teachers of the four individual sports of 
arche tennis, riding, and golf. Includes 
officia "rules, teaching and 
ganization, score if-rating questi 
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and other valuable gr relating 
each sport. This book will stimulate 
terest and improve both teaching and R 
formance. 


ODEGARD, PETER. Prologue to Novem- 
ber, 1940. Harper, cl1940. 135p. 50c. 

A study of the 1940 presidential cam: Eom 
written by a well-known American political 
scientist. 


ROBERTSON, F. A: bE V. British avi- 
ation. Longmans Green, 1940. 47p. 
36c. (British life and thought, No. 8.) 


A non-technical study of civil and military 
flying in the British Empire. 


SHEPARDSON, WHITNEY. United States 
in world affairs; an account of Ameri- 
can foreign relations, 1939. Harper, 
1940. 420p. $3.00. (Council on foreign 
relations. Publications). 
This is the  - of a series of me. 


which began in 1931, ~ foe the story 
of American foreign policy 


Stoyan, P. B. Spotlight on the Bal- 
kans. Foreign policy assn., c1940. 96p. 
25c, (Headline books). 

A brief, excellent survey of the history 
and present situation of the “powder keg 
of Europe. Should be available PrOr students 
of European history. 


TURNER, H. Harnes. Case studies of 
consumers’ cooperatives. Columbia 
university press, 1941. 330p. $2.50. 
(Studies in history, economics and 
public law. #481). 

This is an appraisal of Finnish-American 
cooperative stores. The first part is de- 
voted to an intensive analysis of the co- 
operative society in Maynard, Mississippi. 
Part II is an = of cooperative stores 
in Wisconsin innesota, and northern 
Michigan, which is the region covered b 
the Central Cooperative Wholesale. Part 
is a chapter devoted to conclusions of the 
study, including the contributions and op- 

rtunities of cooperatives in the United 
tates. The volume is a comprehensive and 
sympathetic field survey of an important 
segment of the cooperative movement in 
the United States. 


WiturAMs, CHESTER S. Fair trial, 
Row, Peterson, cl1941. 72p. 48c. (Our 
freedoms series). 

One of the current series on Our Free- 
doms. It deals with one of the basic demo- 
cratic ideals of 1 liberty. Good sup- 
plementary material 


WILLIAMS, S. Religious 
liberty. Row, Peterson, c1941. 72p. 
48c. (Our freedoms series). 


Excellent supplementary material for the 
history teacher. 


WITTKE, CARL FREDERICK AND OTHERS. 
Democracy is different: democracy 
over against communism, fascism, and 
nazism. Harper, 1941. 230p. $2.50. 

A series of stimulating lectures on the 
development and practical working of com- 
munism, fascism, nazism and democracy. 
The treatment of communism is particu- 
larly good. All of the lectures make clear 


and 
speaking. The book is interesting and well 
worth reading. 


are characterized by plain 


Texts and Workbooks 


ANGELL, E. L. In a democracy. Steck, 
c1940. 399p. $1.32. 

A ee A high school social studies text 
show ng how people live in democratic 

erica. 


BARKER, EUGENE C.; ALSAGER, MARIE; 
AND WEBB, WALTER P. The story of our 
oon Row, Peterson, c1941. 480p. 

.28. 
$ An elementary school history. 


Berc, Patty AND Dypwick, OTIS. 
Golf. A. S. Barnes, c1941. 81p. $1.00. 

A comprehensive, concise manual of golf 
fundamentals. Contains eighty-one pages of 
clear, accurate explanations of golf tech- 
niques and sixty-eight instructive illustra- 
tions. It is highly recommended for all 
physical education teachers, physical edu- 
cation major students, coaches and students 
of this increasingly popular game. 


BoLDUAN, CHARLES F. AND BOLDUAN, 
Nits Wo. Public health and hygiene. 
3rd ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, 1941. 
366p. $3.00. 

An excellent, highly condensed yet simple 
textbook. Well illustrated and covering all 
important areas of public health. A _ useful 
reference book for hygiene courses. Helpful 
review book for medical students and well 
acapted to nurses. 


BrOoKE, ESTHER EBERSTADT. The right 
job for you and how to get it. Noble 
and Noble, c1941. 304p. $1.90. 


divided into three parts: Part I discusses 
the big field of finding one’s self. other 
words it is self-analysis. Part II is a dis- 
cussion of job analysis in its larger phases. 
Part III is a discussion of some of the more 
subtle phrases of work like hard work, good 
luck, honest effort, right attitude, etc. is 
book is an elementary discussion of a very 
ay problem in American secondary edu- 
cation. 


Cutts, Norma E. AND MOSLEy, 
Practical school discipline 
and mental hygiene. Houghton Miff- 
lin, c1941. 324p. $1.90. (Riverside 
textbooks in education). 

An admirable combination of practical 
advice and of explanation in terms of 
science and theory of problems of discipline. 
Mental hygiene is brought down from the 
nebulous clouds of pure theo and in- 
volved technical discussion and made to 
serve the . purposes of school 
teachers. e illustrative cases are well 
o—- and real. A helpful book for any 

acher. 


Davis, Etwoop C. AND LAWTHER, 
Joun D. Successful teaching in physi- 
cal education. Prentice-Hall, 1941. 


665p. $2.50. 
Comprehensive practical book outlinin 


proven methods for improving the physic 
education teacher and his teaching. Con- 
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tains good common sense, is interesting and 

highly professional. It is “something new 

under the sun.” Should be studied by all 
ne education major students and 
achers. 


Douctas, HARL AND KINNEY, LUCIEN. 
Everyday mathematics. H. Holt, c1940. 
503p. $1.28. 

A good text for the social uses of mathe- 
matics. Drill and geometry are probably 
ee although there is quite a bit of 
each. 


Driver, HELEN IRENE. Tennis for 
teachers. 2nd ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, 
1941, 219p. $2.50. 

Concise, readable, and well illustrated by 
photographs, charts, and drawings. Teachers 
of tennis will find this volume an extremely 
valuable addition to their libraries. 


Ernst, Lucia AND Horner, A. IRENE, 
eds. Official recreational games and 
sports guide with track and field, 
1940-41. A. S. Barnes, c1940. 109p. 
25c paper, 50c cloth. (Official sports 
library for women). 

Part of the official sports library for wo- 
men. Most valuable for teachers of the 
recreational oup games and sports—good 
suggestions for situations where space is 
limited and equipment costly. elpful 
chapter on recreation in mental hospitals. 
Includes also valuable rules and charts for 
conducting track and field events. Brief 
bibliography. 


GriFFITH, IRA SAMUEL AND Cox, 
GerorGE B. Woodwork for beginners. 
Manual arts press. c1939. 80p. 32c. 

A fine book for beginners in the study of 
tool processes in wood. Mr. Cox has done a 
good job revising the book by adding some 
new material and a few illustrations. This 
book would be a fine text for sixth or 
seventh grade work. 


Hart, WATER W. Essentials of alge- 
bra. D.C. Heath, c1941. 439p. $1.28. 

This text with its companion has an 
abundance of problem material. The de- 
velopmental material and illustrations seem 
to be reduced to a regrettable minimum. 
The page gives the impression of being 
overburdened with problems. 


Hart, WALTER W. Essentials of high 
school algebra. D. C. Heath, ¢1941. 
582p. $1.60. 


a See the review above, Essentials of alge- 
ra. 


HERBERG, THEO. AND ORLEANS, JOSEPH. 
A new geometry for secondary schools, 
D. C. Heath, c1940. 402p. $1.36. 

An abundance of geometric material which 
seems to be well organized in twleve 
Sepeee rather than in the _ traditional 
books. The amount of material gives an 
impression of so much detail that the student 
might become overburdened with the me- 
chanics and afflications of geometry. 


HiccIns, MARION Bibli- 


ography, a beginner’s guide to the 

making, evaluation and use of bibli- 

Sneeres. H. W. Wilson, 1941. 42p. 


1941] = 
This is an elementary discussion of the : 
vocational guidance The text is 
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Miss Higgins discusses definitions, types, 
objectives, bibliographic form, evaluation of 
bibliographies and how to make bibliogra- 
phies. It is intended for the beginner in 
his study of bibliography. It includes ma- 
terial previously obtainable only from 
stencils. 


Marsorie, ed. Official bad- 
minton guide for women, 1940-41. 
A. S. Barnes, c1940. 64p. 25c paper, 
50c cloth. (Official sports library for 
women). 

First badminton guide ever prepared by 
Canadian and American women coopera- 
tively. Complete and concise survey of all 
phases of game for next five years, including 
explanation of functioning of National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics, instructions to 
umpires, equipment, scoring, interpreta- 
tion of terms, bibliography and laws of 
=. and articles by leading authorities. 
— illustrations, diagrams and rules 
chart. 


HYLANDER, CLARENCE AND STANLEY, 
Oran. Plants and man. Blakiston, 
c1941. 518p. $3.00. 

An elementary botany prepared to furnish 
a survey of fundamental concepts and their 
relationship to human existence as a rt 
of the cultural education of students. his 
textbook accomplishes this aim well. 


JACOBSEN, GERTRUDE AND LIPMAN, 
MiriaM. An outline of political science. 
Rev. ed. Barnes & Noble, c1939. 234p. 
$1.00. 


An introduction to a broad field of 
knowledge written in an easy style. 


JOHNSON, HENRY. Teaching of history 
in elementary and secondary schools 
with applications to allied studies. 
Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1940. 467p. 
$3.00. 

A revision of a work which has been a 
classic in the field for twenty-five years. 


This book should be in every history 
teacher's library. 


KNIGHT, PEARLE AND TRAXLER, AR- 
THUR. Develop your reading. (with 
teachers manual and workbook). 
Little, Brown, 1941. 376p. $1.36. 

An exercise book for those with basic 
reading skills established but who wish 
to refine them in functional use. Exercises 
involve different skills for “rapid reading” 
and “close reading.” Adapted for use in 
high school and opportunity 
schools. 


LANDMAN, J. H. Outline history of 
the world since 1914. Rev. ed. 347p. 
75c. 

A rather brief account which attempts 
to present the significant events of recent 
— history. Serves as an excellent out- 
ine. 


LITTLEFIELD, Henry. New outline- 
history of Europe, 1815-1940. Barnes 
& Noble, c1940. 273p. 75c. 

A well-organized treatment containing 
many excellent supplementary aids. 

McGuire, Epona. America, then and 
now. Macmillan, 1940. 437p. $1.40. 
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History from the discovery to the present 
day, developed in units following chronology. 
Organized with study guides and check 
tests after each unit. 
pleasing. 


MALLory, VirciLt. Mathematics for 
everyday affairs. Sanborn, c1940 
47lp. $1.28. 

This seems to be a very excellent book for 
the purpose for which it was designed. It 
“has been a for that large body of 
students w in their early high school 
years, are interested in and need that 
mathematics which will fit them for useful 
citizenship.” The topics are carefully 
chosen and developed and there are many 
teaching aids. 


MARBLE, PRISCILLA AND WILSON, I. 
Duane, Automobile safety. American 
bk, c1940. 162p. 80c. 

A scientifically oe treatment with il- 
lustrations for use both by drivers of ex- 
perience and those adolescents who are 
anticipating the privilege. Vocabulary suited 
to junior high school age and above. 


MARBLE, PRISCILLA. Home safety. 
American bk, c1940. 144p. 80c. 

Following brief treatment of colonial 
homes, units are developed on modern homes 
both rural and urban from standpoint of 
safety. Chapters on first aid, common in- 
juries, poisons, and resusitation, increase 
value of book. Of service and interest 
in school and home libraries. 


Mort, Pau R. AND REUSSER, WALTER 
C. Public school finance; its back- 
ground, structure, and operation. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1941. 569p. $3.75. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill series in education). 

Excellent text. Includes material on 
budgeting, auditing, accounting cost analy- 
sis, financial reports, school supply man- 
agement, and the management of school 
property and school indebtedness. The 
history of educational finance is discussed 
in Part I and trends and needs are con- 
sidered in Part III. 


MUTHARD, WILLIAM AND OTHERS. De- 
mocracy in America. Thos, Nelson, 
1940. 623p. $1.68. (Nelson social 


studies series). 
A textbook designed for use in secondary 
classes in American 


Format and art work 


school social studies 
democracy. 


Myers, Georce E. Principles and 
techniques of vocational guidance. 
Mc-Graw-Hill, 1941. 377p. $3.00. 
(McGraw-Hill series in education). 

The fundamental guidance approach is 
narrow and difficult to defend. Guidance 
that is only vocational guidance is often 
misguidance. Within the restricting limitss 
of the problem, however, the book makes 
well-rounded presentation of tech- 
niques. 


Nrxon, EuGENE W. AnD Cozens, F. W. 
An introduction to physical education. 
2nd ed. rev. B. Saunders, 1941. 
298p. $2.75. 


ame second edition stresses the important 
a, of physical education in gen- 
era introduction 
this spe- 


education, and is a g 
for all prospective teachers in 
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cialized field. It outlines the newer trends 
in recreation, leisure-time activities, and 
safety education. Contains carefully selected, 
annotated references and a good index. 


NorDEN, Huco. An introduction to 
monophonic composition. Bruce Hum- 
phries, cl1940. 16p. 50c. 

A short yet lucid exposition of the prin- 
ciples involved in single-voice composition, 
based upon practices found particularly in 
violin etudes and cadenzas. However, the 
underlying principles are equally applicable 
to compositional techniques on any non- 
keyboard instrument. 


O’DONNELL, MABEL. Singing wheels. 
Row, Peterson, cl940. 384p. $1.08. 
(Reading foundation series). 

Fourth reader of the above series. 
troduces 521 new words not appearing in 
earlier units. Content basically related to 


ener life and expansion in this country. 
‘ormat acceptable. 


PARKHILL, MARTHA AND SPAETH, 
Dorotuy. It’s fun to make things. 
A. S. Barnes, c1941. 176p. $2.00. 

This book is written by authors who state 
that they learned the “trial and error” way. 
This comment is superfluous to any person 
trained in the arts. The volume is filled 
with plans for simple projects. While the 
nomenclature of tools will shock the purist. 
the summer camps ike the simple 
1-2-3 directions. 


PatrTerson, S. H.; Lirtie, A. W. S.; 
AND Burcu, H. R. American economic 
Macmillan, c1941. 632p. 

This high school text is written for a full 
unit of credit. It is well written and or- 
ganized, and is not over-illustrated. It covers 
the more important phases of economic 
agg gen in language readily understood 

y the average high school student. 


Patty, Wittarp. Teaching health 
and safety in elementary grades. 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 371p. $2.50. 

A balanced and stimulating treatment for 
guidance of the teacher. Division into nine- 
teen chapters of convenient length adapts 
the book to class room use. tudy and 
discussion suggestions as well as re 


In- 


reading lists enhance value of 


PERKINS, CLARENCE AND OTHERS. The 
development of European civilization. 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 1174p. $4.50. 


A survey of European civilization for 
college students. 


PHILLIPS, Mary AND O’DONNELL, 
MasBeEL. Anything can happen. Row, 
Peterson, c1940. 192p. 84c. (Alice 
and Jerry books). 

A parallel first reader to follow the basic 
first reader of this series. Introduces thirty- 
two words not in basic text. Conforms to 
type of materials of this field in illustrations 
and plots of various units. 

REEvE, WILLIAM. General Mathe- 
matics: workbooks 1, 2, 3. Odessy 
press, c1940. 158p. each. 64c each. 
(Reeve mathematics series). 

These workbooks should be very helpful 
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to the junior high teacher who needs sup- 
plementary instructional material. It is 
possible that they may give more emphasis 
to geometry than some teachers may desire. 


Rem, LItyian N. Personality and 
— Little, Brown, 1940. 2380p. 
.28. 


A manners book for high school students. 
Each chapter has a “review,” “written ex- 
ercises” and “class activities’ which are 
valuable for teaching purposes. 


RIcKARD, J. A. Outline of the history 
of England. 5th ed, rev. Barnes & 
Noble, c1940. 256p. 75c. (College 
outline series). 

A well-organized outline with some good 
map exercises and an adequate bibliography. 


RickarpD, J. A. AND HyMA, ALBERT. 
An outline of ancient, medieval and 
modern history. 7th ed. rev. and enl. 
Barnes and Noble, c1940. 307p. $1.00. 
(College outline series). 

A considerably enlarged revision of a 
helpful digest of the history of western 
civilization. 

Rocers, LESTER AND OTHERS. Story 
of nations. enl. ed. H. Holt, c1940. 
761p. .28. 

A ceiter high school text in world history. 


ROBINSON, GILMER. Bait casting. 
A. S. Barnes, c1941. 66p. $1.00. 

A good elementary book for beginners and 
beginning teachers of bait casting sport 
which is only beginning to gain acceptance 
as a legitimate leisure time activity for 
schools and colleges. Treats too much, 
rather too superficially, but is sound in tech- 
nical suggestions. 


Sayre, Watuace. An outline of 
American government. T7th rev. ed. 
Barnes & Noble, c1940. 21lp. 75c. 


(College outline series). : 
A full outline constructed with a functional 
approach. 


Seymour, F. EvuGEeNne. Plane geo- 
metry. Macmillan, 1941. 467p. $1.60. 

This book aes the impression of being 
a very excellent text in plane geometry. 
The material is carefully selected and ar- 
ranged. Many illustrations of reasoning in 
life situations are given. The systematic 
use of reviews and cumulative reviews is 
very good. 


SHERMAN, MANDEL. Basic problems 
of behavior. Longmans, Green, 1941. 
440p. $3.00. 

A well integrated report of the basic 
research underlying the problem of be- 
havior. This text will form an excellent ad- 
dition to the field of mental hygiene. 


SKINNER, ELEANOR. Fun in our busy 
world. American bk., c1940. 292p. 84c. 
A book full of interesting stories from 
field of social studies. Vocabulary graded 
Longer 


to second and third grade level. 
type and vivid illustrations. 


Stack, HERBERT AND OTHERS. Safety 
in the world of today. Beckley-Cardy, 
372p. $1.20. 


c1941. 
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A well illustrated and up to the minute 
survey of safety for junior high school 
students. The facts are well integrated with 
normal life situations. 


StTarcH, DANIEL; STANTON, HAZEL M., 
AND LOERTH, WILHELMINE. Psychology 
in education. Appleton-Century, c1941. 
722p. $3.00. 

Well written and based upon recent em- 
phases in education. The organization is 
good and the format is most attractive. A 


valuable contribution is the up to date list 
of references. 


STEINIKE, Otto A. A course in blue- 
print reading, checking, —. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, cl1941. 2v. Part I, 
$1.20; Part II, 80c. 

An excellent pair of instruction tools. Pro- 
gressively graded, practical in subject mat- 
ter, and realistic as to actual shop practice. 
These companion booklets should have wide 
adoption by shop, school and individuals. 
Short courses in defense programs should 
find these especially helpful. 


STEPHENS, Wo. L. Jr. Rifle marks- 
wo A. S. Barnes, c1941, 88p. 

1.00. 

A oe | discussion of a topic which will 
undoubtedly merit more consideration. De- 
scribes the tools, the technique, and the im- 
pee of rifie shooting for accuracy. 

ill be a great help to the beginner. 


STEPHENSON, GEORGE M. American 
ify to 1865. Harper, c1940. 698p. 
0 


A survey treatment of American history 
1865. It is intended for use on the 
comage level. It is a scholarly piece of 
work. 


STEVENSON, ELmMo N. Nature games 
book. Greenberg, c1941. 208p. $2.50. 


Very interesting games ranging from quiet 
thinking and guessing games to active noisy 
contests. Adapted es ially to young gram- 
mar school children but useful as nature re- 
creation for all ages. 


Stout, Dorman G. Teacher and 
World bk., c1941. 236p. 


An excellent introductory text, showing 
the significance of school tommunity re- 
lationships, and stimulating thought. Sug- 
estions as to procedure are definite and 
elpful. It is practical throughout. 


STRADER, WILLIAM W. Modern trend 
geometry. Winston, cl1940. 444p. $1.48. 

A very good text in plane geometry. The 
subject matter is carefully selected and or- 
ganized. There is a large amount of de- 
velopmental material. Many good illustra- 
tions increase the value of the book. There 
is a large number of teaching aids which 
should be of great value to fhe teacher. 


TayLor, ALBERT S. Correct spelling 
with dictionary. Noble & Noble, c1941. 
108p. 44c. (The correct spelling se- 
ries with dictionary.) 

Correct Spelling is for the eighth year of 
the series. e series presents three thousand 
essential words based on comparative study 
of the five thousand words in both the 
Thorndike and Horn lists plus one thousand 
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added to provide “power to es correctly.” 
Words arr ed by grade placement. Ap- 
pears somewhat pedantic. 


TrAvis, LEE EDWARD AND BARUCH, 
DorotHy WALTER. Personal problems 
of everyday life; practical aspects of 
mental hygiene. Student’s ed. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1941. 42lp. $2.20. 

Although the book contains some valuable 
material the form of expression at places 
is unfortunately developed. 


B. L. Henry, NoRMAN 
E. Latin for Americans. Macmillan, 
1941. 42lp. $1.68. (Macmillan classi- 
cal series). 

A most interesting and attractive book, 
both as to material and presentation. The 
integration of classic culture with American 
architecture and other arts is very com- 
mendable. The reading exercises in Latin 
should probably reach greater complexity 
of style in the latter half of the book. 


VALENTINE, WILLARD L. Experimen- 
tal foundations of general psychology. 
Rev. ed. Farrar & Rinehart, c1941. 
432p. $2.00. 

An excellent reservoir of interestingly 
written data supporting the necessarily brief 
discussions of the introductory texts in psy- 
chology. A most valuable aid to the serious 
student who asks questions. 

A. §S. 


Vince, JOSEPH. Fencing. 
Barnes, c1940. 62p. $1.00. 

A concise and simple outline, for coaches 
and students of the principles of fencing 
as given by a famous Olympic fencing coach 
and U. S. saber champion. His liberal in- 
terpretations combine the best features of 
leading fencing methods, as well as con- 
clusions drawn as a result of years of ex- 
perience as student and teacher. Good 
drawings and index. 


WILLIAMS, CHESTER. Liberty of the 
press. Row, Peterson, c1940. 72p. 48c 
(Our freedom series.) 

Why does America value its free press? 
Who has been responsible for getting and 
maintaining this freedom? Who have been 
the pioneers of printing in its various stages? 
All these questions are answered in this 
story of the men who have struggled for a 
better press from the beginning of printing 
to our own days. For students in the upper 
elementary grades, but adults will also enjoy 
reading it. 


WituiaMs, CHESTER. Right of free 
speech. Row, Peterson, c1940, 84p. 48c. 
(Our freedom series.) 

Takes stand for “free trade of ideas” and 
through citation of examples in history dis- 
plays a conviction that “dangerous propos- 
als are best defeated by sound argument.” 
Illustrations by L. T. Dresser are colorful. 


WILLiaMs, CHESTER. The rights we 
defend. Row, Peterson, c1940. 71p. 48c. 
(Our freedom series.) 

An excellent approach to the story of de- 
mocracy. In simple, descriptive language. 
illustrated in colors, this bird's-eye view of 
the story of personal liberty, begins with the 
year 2.000 B.C. and carries through to our 

resent day problems. Especially suitable 
ting reading 


or the grades 8-12 but interes’ 
for everyone. 


Bennett School, 
Mattoon, Illinois 
before and after 
modernizing with 
American Uni- 

versal Classroom 
Seating. 


This school looked 
ahead and chose 


niversa 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


VEN the newest-looking, most recently purchased 

school seating may be “old” if it does not incor- 

porate the comfort, posture and use advancements made 
recently in design and construction. 

Only in the new American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing will you find all these new features. For many of 
them are made possible by the American Seating Com- 
pany’s own research and testing. 

Why replace the obsolete with the obsolescent? Your 
school budget dollars will be best invested if you buy 
the best. Let us help you plan a reseating 
program that will be modern years from 
now. Write us for complete information. 


rein Sig 


RAND RAPIDS, MICHI 


eatre, J 
Offices and Distributors in 73 Cities 


Sharp’s 


USEFUL LANGUAGE 


This distinguished new series 
of language workbooks fairly 
yearns to relieve you of worry 
and drudgery in your language 
teaching. 

Based on the original Sharp’s 
series, Useful Language is des- 
tined, like its predecessor, to 
serve nobly in tens of thousands 
of classrooms. Let these books 
help you, too. 


Net Price 
Grades 3-6, each 96 pages 10c¢ 
Grades 7-8, each 128 pages 15¢ 


(A new high school series also ready) 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


AN 
ADVENTURE 
IN EDUCATION 


by The Faculty of 
Swarthmore College 


A report on progress and re- 
sults of the “Aydelotte Plan.” 


“This is both an inspiring and 
a practical book ...a very defi- 
nite contribution to educational 
techniques.” (Boston Globe) 

$2.50 at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BETTS AND AREY’S 


GUIDE TO SPELLING PROGRESS 
Grades Two to Eight 


With or without a glossary in each book beginning with Grade Four 

THE NEW SPELLING PROGRAM by Betts and Arey takes the subject out of 
the “stepchild’’ class of curriculum subjects and gives it the importance it 
deserves. The Betts-Arey books are actually based on extensive and 
thorough scientific research. 


Some of the special features of the Betts-Arey program: 
1. The grade placement of the vocabulary 5. A positive approach that emphasizes needs 


which was selected in terms of previous rather than difficulties ° 

and immediate language experience 6. The pupil’s writing, in meaningful content, 
2. A content that reinforces and is rein- of the words he studies 

forced by the school curriculum 7. The development of the pupil’s ability to 
3. Rules that are taught through application study and to use the dictionary 

and usage—never in isolation—and that 8. An integrated language arts approach 

make the pupil’s future spelling easier 9. An effective, individualized multiple re- 
4. Story Units correlated with other school view plan 

subjects and presenting all words 10. A Manual or guide for the teacher 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

300 Pike Street 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


PRINTING e ENGRAVING A 
LITHOGRAPHING 
cS 


| 
Publishers of 
3 School and College Annuals 


The dominant guidance books 
in thousands of high schools: 


GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 


By RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Asst. Supt. of Schools in Charge of Guidance, Providence, R.I. 
Expert Consultant on Guidance, U. S. Office of Education 
Former President of the National Vocational Guidance Assn. 


Organization and Supervision of Guidance 
(List $3.65) 


Thousands of administrators and guidance directors turn to this 
book regularly and often for assistance on their work. Its 442 pages 
are devoted to modern high-school guidance problems and pro- 
cedures. Written by a practical public-school guidance man, it is 
based not only upon his own experience, but that of many other 
practical guidance leaders throughout the country. 


Few guidance problems can crop up in a high school that are not 
covered here. Whatever the question, you can turn to this desk- 
book for practical, authoritative information and ideas. It is a 
time-saver and money-saver for administrators, guidance specialists. 
and guidance planning committees. 


You will find this volume written in an alert, readable style. 
happily free of vague, polysyllabic educational phrases. Twelve 
folded inserts contain-detailed charts, illustrating every need of 
guidance procedure. Appendix has many useful guidance record 
forms. 


Three manuals for homeroom teachers 


Case-Conference Prob- Common Problems Self-Measurement Proj- 
lems in Group Guidance Group Guidance is the ects in Group Guidance 
is the manual for 10th-  teacher-manual for llth- is an optional teacher- 
grade homeroom teach- grade homeroom guid- manual for supplement- 
ers. There are 52 case ance work. The 60 prob- ary use in grades 10 and 
conferences. each accom- lems in this book were 11. It contains 63 non- 
panied by such thorough — selected by committees of | competitive  self-discov- 
helps and suggestions for the N.V.G.A. as those’ ery tests. As in the other 
the teacher that success- most commonly faced by two manuals, helps and 
ful conduct of the work the average high-school suggestions for the teach- 
is assured. pupil. er abound. 

List, $1.55 List, $1.95 


List, $2.25 


Net price of the 4-volume set, $7.52 


30-day approval 
INOR PUBLISHING 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


U I L A R E E 0 L E = Edited by NELLIE APPY 
A Challenge te English Teachers... 


RE you making the most of your opportunity to help make democratic 
education a reality by providing classroom experiences which give full 
scope to the individual personalities of your students? 


ERE is a book which explains the special significance which individual 
differences in background, ability, personality, and physical well-being 
have for the English class. Experts in the field of education present a work- 
ing philosophy of individual differences, and a group of far-sighted teachers 
describe their successful participation in programs of work in reading and 
writing arranged to help each student realize his or her fullest potentialities. 
A stimulating and thought-provoking guide for teachers in service or for 
students of teaching methods. 


8vo, 303 pages Price, $2.25 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


A New Book of Unusual Interest 


THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 


By Cuartes H. BUTLER 
Department of Mathematics, Western Michigan College of Education 
AND F. LyNwoop WREN 
Julia A. Sears Professor of Mathematics, George Peabody 
College for Teachers 
McGraw-Hiil Series in Education 


514 pages, 6x9. $3.00 


In the perspective of a historical and philosophical setting the authors of this distine- 
tive new book analyze the implications of current criticisms and recommendations 
pertaining to the mathematics curriculum and consider in detail many general and 
specific instructional problems. The extension of secondary mathematics to include 
problems on the junior college level is new, and the rather complete history of the 
teaching of secondary mathematics is unique 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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